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Preface 


The book reprinted here is a report of three journeys 
of exploration made in 1670 from the tidewater settlements 
of Virginia to the interior. Lederer’s account was translated 
from the Latin by William Talbot, then Secretary of the 
Province of Maryland, who had the work printed in 
London after his return from America in 1671. The Latin 
text has not survived, and few copies of the small quarto 
volume in English are to be found today. Over forty years 
have passed since Alvord and Bidgood reprinted it, and the 
work has never been adequately edited. Both the explorer 
and his work have deserved better treatment than they have 
received. 


John Lederer was the first European to explore the 
Piedmont and the Blue Ridge Mountains and to leave a 
record of his discoveries. He helped to open the great Indian 
Trading Path toward the southwest for the fur traders 
of Virginia; he impressed upon the geographers of Europe 
a striking if at times erroneous conception of the South- 
east; and he gave a valuable commentary on the Indian 
tribes encountered during his travels. 


It was at a propitious time that Lederer appeared on the 
colonial scene. During the ten years since the restoration of 
Charles II to the throne in 1660, the English court had been 
dominated by a group of ministers who combined a genius 
for intrigue with ambitious schemes for business enterprise 
and financial speculations abroad. Among the ways by 
which Charles II repaid his obligations to his followers, 
none was easier for him than granting land he did not 
own. It was to the favored few that he granted the charter 
of Carolina in 1663; among these same favorites were the 


men who started the movement to seize New Amsterdam in 
1664; the same names were found among the promoters of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1668, whose activities re- 
sulted in its charter of May 2, 1670. In all these undertakings 
appears the name of Lord Ashley, later the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to whom Lederer’s book is dedicated. Ashley’s driving 
force was Vitalizing at this time the lagging energies of those 
concerned in Carolina colonization plans. 


In Virginia, Governor William Berkeley had long shown 
an interest in explorations beyond the tidewater settle- 
ments. Twenty years before, in the summer of 1650, he had 
encouraged Edward Bland, Abraham Wood, and their 
companions on an expedition to the south and west of 
Fort Henry, Captain Wood‘s outpost on the Appomattox 
River near the present site of Petersburg, Virginia. In 1670, 
as one of the Lords Proprietors of Carolina and their rep- 
resentative in America, Berkeley was strategically located 
for initiating discoveries to the south of Virginia, in the 
region covered by the new charter. Explorations to the 
interior were, however, dangerous for the lone traveller 
and expensive for well-equipped parties. Neither money 
nor explorers were easy to find, although orders of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly had in the past officially encouraged and 
authorized the granting of commissions for discoveries to 
the west. In a young German, Governor Berkeley found a 
willing explorer. At least after his first expedition, Lederer 
had an official commission from the Governor for discovery. 


Lederer had come from Hamburg, was about twenty- 
six years old in 1670, and had apparently not been long in 
Virginia. A scholar and a student of medicine, he was also 
interested in the Indians, in Indian trade, and in the native 
resources of the country. The primary purpose of his explo- 
rations, however, was to find a way through the barrier of 
the Appalachians and to discover the mystery of what lay 
beyond. On his first expedition, begun March 9g, 1670 (1669 
Old Style), he struck up along the Pamunkey River and 


Vill 


reached the Blue Ridge northwest of the present site of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. After wandering along the ridge 
for some days in an unsuccessful attempt to find a pass, he 
returned to the settlements. The second expedition, starting 
on May 20, 1670, took him into Carolina, possibly just 
over the border into South Carolina near the Catawba 
River. Here he learned that the mountains faded away to 
the west, and he might have gone on to discover the route 
used by the Charles Town traders twenty or thirty years 
later; but, fearing to fall into the hands of the Spaniards, 
he turned back. Lederer’s account at this point includes 
mention of a presumably non-existent lake; this error, if it 
was an error, is the chief basis for the opprobrium cast on 
Lederer’s name and for a wholesale denial of the validity 
of his report. He had, however, facilitated the Catawba and 
Cherokee fur trade that flourished after Needham and 
Arthur’s expedition in 1673. In his third expedition, begun 
August 20, 1670, Lederer tried again, this time with a party, 
to find the passage through the mountains to the northwest 
that he had heard about from the Indians. The name of the 
passage was “Zynodoa.” Probably this is the first mention of 
the Shenandoah; it may have referred to the gap at Harper’s 
Ferry. Lederer reached the Blue Ridge and looked over into 
the Shenandoah Valley, this time in the vicinity of Front 
Royal. The sight of a great peak and of the Appalachians 
ranging far away to the northward discouraged the party 
and they returned, not even descending into the valley 
beyond. 


Lederer soon left Virginia, under conditions obscure and 
clouded; he did not receive the awards his exploits merited. 
The attack on him may have been caused, as he himself 
stated to Talbot, by the enmity and jealousy of Major 
Harris and his group, who started with him on the second 
expedition. Lederer tactlessly if justly accused these men 
of inefficiency and cowardice. The attack may also have 
been indirectly caused by the unpopularity of Lederer’s 


em 


patron, Governor Berkeley, who was already feeling the 
animosity that culminated in Bacon’s Rebellion of 1676. 
Lederer went to Maryland, where William Talbot, Secre- 
tary of the Province, a cousin and trusted adviser of its 
Governor Charles Calvert, took him under his protection. 
There Lederer received citizenship and later was given 
license to trade among the Indians with whom he had 
established relations in his earlier expeditions. But Talbot 
left the province a few months after Lederer’s arrival and 
was soon out of favor with his uncle, Lord Baltimore, who 
revoked Talbot’s offices in Maryland. This time Lederer’s 
patron was not merely unpopular; his very name was 
anathema to Lord Baltimore, whose son, the governor in 
Maryland, was not one to offend his father intentionally. 
It is possible that the effects of disfavor extended to Tal- 
bot’s protégé. By 1674 Lederer had left Maryland. He went 
to Connecticut, where his medical skill and general scholar- 
ship brought him to the notice and favor of Governor John 
Winthrop the Younger. ‘The correspondence between Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and the explorer is printed here for the 
first time. Early in 1675 Lederer left New England for a 
trip to his home in Germany, promising his friends to 
return shortly. Governor Winthrop died within a year after 
Lederer left. No record of the return of the author of The 
Discoveries to this country has so far been found. 


No mountain peak marks Lederer’s discoveries by its 
name, and no roadway records his journey along the now 
industrialized Piedmont route which he helped open to 
commerce. He might say about this, as he commented on 
another situation, “I have lost nothing by it, but what I 
never studied to gain, which is popular applause.” 
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To the Right Honourable 


ANTHONY Lord Asutey, 


Baron Ashley of Wimborn St. Giles, 
Chancellor of his Majesties Exchequer, 
UnderT reasurer of England, 

One of the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesties Treasury, one of the Lords of his 
most Honourable Privie Council, 
and one of the Lords Proprie- 
tors of CAROLINA. 


My Lorp, 


rom this discourse it is clear that the long 

looked-for discovery of the Indian Sea does 

nearly approach; and Carolina, out of her 

happy experience of your Lordships success 
in great undertakings, presumes that the accomplish- 
ment of this glorious Designe is reserved for her. In 
order to which, the Apalatean Mountains (though 
like the prodigious Wall that divides China and 
Tartary, they deny Virginia passage into the West 
Continent) stoop to your Lordships Dominions, and 
lay open a Prospect into unlimited Empires; Em- 
pires that will hereafter be ambitious of subjection 
to that noble Government which by your Lordships 
deep wisdom and providence first projected, is now 
established in Carolina; for it will appear that she 
flourishes more by the influence of that, than the 
advantages she derives from her Climate and Soyl, 
which yet do render her the Beauty and Envy of 
North-America. That all her glories should be seen 
in this Draught, is not reasonably to be expected, 
since she sate [sat] to my Author but once, and then 
too with a side-face; and therefore I must own it was 
never by him designed for the Press, but published 
by me, out of no other ambition than that of mani- 
festing to the world, that I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordships most humble 
and obedient Servant, 
William Talbot. 


IMGH Ship ae 


PAD ET: 


lan Gmiiat a Stranger should presume 
; ie < (though with Sir William Berk- 
D*=2M\ ly’s Commission) to go into those 
Parts of the American Continent 

where Englishmen never had been, and whi- 


ther some refused to accompany him, was, in 
Virginia look’d on as so great an insolence, 
that our Traveller at his Return, instead of 
Welcom and Applause, met nothing but Af- 
fronts and Reprodches; for indeed it was 
their part, that forsook him in the Expedi- 
tion to procure him discredit that was a 
witness to theirs: Therefore no industry was 
wanting to prepare Men with a prejudice 
against him, and this their malice imbroved 
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to such a general Animosity, that he was not 
safe in Virginia from the outrage of the Peo- 
ple, drawn into a perswasion, that the Pub- 
lick Levy of that year, went all to the ex- 
pence of his Vagaries. Forced by this storm 
into Maryland, he became known to me, 
though then ill-affected to the Man, by the 
stories that went about of him: Nevertheless 
finding him, contrary to my expectation, a 
modest ingenious person, & a pretty Scholar, 
I thought it common Justice to give him an 
occasion of vindicating himself from what I 
had heard of him; which truly he did with 
so convincing Reason and circumstance, as 
quite abolished those former impressions in 
me, and made me desire this Account of his 
Travels, which here you have faithfully ren- 
dred out of Latine from his own Writings 
and Discourse, with an entire Map of the 
Territory he traversed, copied from his own 
hand. All these I have combared with Indian 
Relations of those parts (though I never met 
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with any Indian that had followed a South- 
west-Course so far as this German) and 
finding them agree, I thought the Printing 
of these Papers was no injury to the Author, 
and might prove a Service to the Publick. 


William Talbot. 
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Discoveries of JOHN LEDERER 
from Virginia to the West of Carolina, 
and other parts of the Continent. 


A General and brief Account of the North- 


American Continent. 


ORTH, as well as South-America, may be 
divided into three Regions: the Flats, the 
Highlands, and the Mountains. ‘The Flats 
(in Indian, Ahkynt) is the Territory lying 
between the Eastern Coast, and the falls of the great 
Rivers, that there run into the Atlantick Ocean, in 
extent generally taken Ninety miles. ‘The Highlands 
(in Indian, Ahkontshuck) begin at those falls, and 
determine at the foot of the great ridge of Mountains 
that runs thorow the midst of this Continent, North- 
east and Southwest, called by the Spaniards A palatai, 
from the Nation Apalakin; and by the Indians, 
Pemotinck. According to the best of my observation 
and conjecture, they lie parallel to the Atlantick 
Sea-coast, that bearing from Canada to Cape Florida, 
Northeast and Southwest, and then falling off due 
West as the Mountains do at Sara: but here they 
take the name of Suala; Sara in the Warrennuncock 
dialect being Sasa or Sualy. 


The Flats, or Ahkynt, are by former Writers made 
so well known to Christendom, that I will not stop 
the Reader here, with an unnecessary description of 
them; but shall onely say, that by the rankness of 
the Soyl, and salt moistness of the Air, daily discover- 
ies of Fish-shells three fathom deep in the earth, and 
Indian tradition; these parts are supposed some Ages 
past to have lain under the Sea. 


The Highlands (or Ahkontshuch) though under 
the same Parallels, are happie notwithstanding in 
a more temperate and healthful Air. The ground is 
over-grown with underwood in many places, and 
that so perplext and interwoven with Vines, that 
who travels here, must sometimes cut through his 
way. These Thickets harbour all sorts of beasts of 
prey, as Wolves, Panthers, Leopards, Lions, &c. 
(which are neither so large nor so fierce as those of 
Asia and Africa) and small Vermine, as wilde Cats, 
Foxes, Racoons. ‘These parts were formerly possessed 
by the Tacci, alias Dogi; but they are extinct; and 
the Indians now seated here, are distinguished into 
the several Nations of Mahoc, Nuntaneuck, alias 
Nuntaly, Nahyssan, Sapon, Managog, Mangoack, 
Akenatzy, and Monakin, &c. One Language is com- 
mon to them all, though they differ in Dialects. The 
parts inhabited here are pleasant and fruitful, be- 
cause cleared of Wood, and laid open to the Sun. 
‘The Valleys feed numerous herds of Deer and Elks 
larger then Oxen: these Valleys they call Savane, 
being Marish’ grounds at the foot of the Apalatai, 


1. Marish: marsh or marshy. 
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and yearly laid under water in the beginning of 
Summer by flouds of melted Snow falling down 
from the Mountains. 

The Apalatean Mountains, called in Indian Pe- 
motinck, (or the origine of the Indians) are barren 
Rocks, and therefore deserted by all living creatures 
but Bears, who cave in the hollow Cliffs. Yet do these 
Mountains shoot out to the Eastward great Promon- 
tories of rich Land, known by the high and spreading 
trees which they bear: these Promontories, because 
lower then the main Ridge, are called by the Indians 
Tanx—Pemotinck (alias Aquatt). To the Northeast 
the Mountains rise higher; and at Sara they sink so 
low, that they are easily passed over: but here (as 
was said before) they change their course and name, 
running due West, and being called Sualy: now the 
Sualian Mountains rise higher and higher Westward. 


Of the Manners and Customs of the Indians 
inhabiting the Western parts of Carolina 
and Virginia. 


HE Indians now seated in these parts, are 
none of those which the English removed 
from Virginia, but a people driven by an 
Enemy from the Northwest, and invited to 
sit down here by an Oracle above four hundred 
years since, as they pretend: for the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Virginia were far more rude and barbarous, 
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feeding onely upon raw flesh and fish, until these 
taught them to plant Corn, and shewed them the use 
of it. 

But before I treat of their ancient Manners and 
Customs, it is necessary I should shew by what means 
the knowledge of them hath been conveyed from 
former ages to posterity. Three ways they supply 
their want of Letters: first by Counters, secondly by 
Emblemes or Hieroglyphicks, thirdly by ‘Tradition 
delivered in long Tales from father to son, which 
being children they are made to learn by rote. 


For Counters, they use either Pebbles, or short 
scantlings of straw or reeds. Where a Battel has been 
fought, or a Colony seated, they raise a small Pyramid 
of these stones, consisting of the number slain or 
transplanted. Their reeds and straws serve them in 
Religious Ceremonies: for they lay them orderly in 
a Circle when they prepare for Devotion or Sacrifice; 
and that performed, the Circle remains still; for it is 
Sacriledge to disturb or to touch it: the disposition 
and sorting of the straws and reeds, shew what kinde 
of Rites have there been celebrated, as Invocation, 
Sacrifice, Burial, &c. 

The faculties of the minde and body they com- 
monly express by Emblems. By the figure of a Stag, 
they imply swiftness; by that of a Serpent, wrath; 
of a Lion, courage; of a Dog, fidelity; by a Swan, 
they signifie the English, alluding to their complex- 
ion, and flight over the Sea. 

An account of ‘Time, and other things, they keep 
on a string or leather thong tied in knots of several 
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colours. I took particular notice of small Wheels 
serving for this purpose among the Oenocks, because 
I have heard that the Mexicans use the same. Every 
Nation gives his particular Ensigne or Arms: The 
Sasquesahanaugh a ‘Tarapine, or small Tortoise; the 
Akenatzy’s a Serpent; the Nahyssanes three Arrows, 
&c. In this they lkewise agree with the Mexican 
Indians. Vid. Jos. a Costa.? 


They worship one God, Creater of all things, 
whom some call Okeé, others Mannith: to him alone 
the High priest, or Periku, offers Sacrifice; and yet 
they believe he has no regard to sublunary affairs, 
but commits the Government of Mankinde to lesser 
Deities, as Quiacosough and Tagkanysough, that is, 
good and evil Spirits: to these the inferiour Priests 
pay their devotion and Sacrifice, at which they make 
recitals, to a lamentable Tune, of the great things 
done by their Ancestors. 


From four women, viz. Pash, Sepoy, Askarin, and 
Maraskarin, they derive the Race of Mankinde; 
which they therefore divide into four Tribes, dis- 
tinguished under several names. They very relig- 
iously observe the degrees of Marriage, which they 
limit not to distance of Kindred, but difference of 
Tribes, which are continued in the issue of the Fe- 
males: now for two of the same Tribe to match, is 
2. The allusion is to Joseph de Acosta’s De Natura Novi Orbis (the 
Latin edition appeared first in 1589), or Historia Natural y Moral de 
las Indias (the first Spanish edition was in 1590), which Lederer 
perhaps knew in the English translation of London 1604, entitled 
The Naturall and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies, where 


the passages alluded to by Lederer may have been those on pages 
449-450, 434-436, and 448. 
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abhorred as Incest, and punished with great severity. 

Their places of Burial they divide into four quar- 
ters, assigning to every Tribe one: for, to mingle 
their bodies, even when dead, they hold wicked and 
ominous. They commonly wrap up the corpse in 
beasts skins, and bury with it Provision and Hous- 
holdstuff for its use in the other world. When their 
great men die, they likewise slay prisoners of War 
to attend them. They believe the transmigration of 
souls: for the Angry they say is possest with the 
spirit of a Serpent; the Bloudy, with that of a Wolf; 
the Timorous, of a Deer; the Faithful, of a Dog, &c. 
and therefore they are figured by these Emblemes. 

Elizium, or the abode of their lesser Deities, they 
place beyond the Mountains and Indian Ocean. 

‘Though they want those means of improving Hu- 
mane Reason, which the use of Letters affords us; 
let us not therefore conclude them wholly destitute 
of Learning and Sciences: for by these little helps 
which they have found, many of them advance their 
natural understandings to great knowledge in Phy- 
sick, Rhetorick, and Policie of Government: for I 
have been present at several of their Consultations 
and Debates, and to my admiration have heard some 
of their Seniors deliver themselves with as much 
Judgement and Eloquence as I should have expected 
from men of Civil education and Literature. 
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The First ExpEDITION, 


From the head of Pemconcock, alias York-River 
(due West) to the top of the Apalataan 
Mountains. 


PON the ninth of March 1669, (with three 

Indians whose names were Magtakunh, 

Hoppottoguoh, and Naunnugh) I went 

out at the falls of Pema@oncock, alias York- 
River in Virginia, from an Indian Village called 
Shickehamany, and lay that night in the Woods, 
encountring nothing remarkable, but a Rattle-snake 
of an extraordinary length and thickness, for I judged 
it two yards and a half or better from head to tail, 
and as big about as a mans arm: by the distention 
of her belly, we believed her full with young; but 
having killed and opened her, found there a small 
Squirrel whole; which caused in me a double won- 
der: first, how a Reptile should catch so nimble a 
creature as a Squirrel; and having caught it, how she 
could swallow it entire. The Indians in resolving my 
doubts, plunged me into a greater astonishment, 
when they told me that it was usual in these Serpents, 
when they lie basking in the Sun, to fetch down 
these Squirrels from the tops of trees, by fixing their 
eye steadfastly upon them; the horrour of which 
strikes such an affrightment into the little beast, that 
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he has no power to hinder himself from tumbling 
down into the jaws of his enemy, who takes in all 
his sustenance without chewing, his teeth serving 
him onely to offend withal. But I rather believe what 
I have heard from others, that these Serpents climb 
the trees, and surprise their prey in the nest. 


The next day falling into Marish grounds between 
Pemeoncock and the head of the River Matapen- 
eugh, the heaviness of the way obliged me to cross 
Pema@oncock, where its North and South-branch 
(called Ackmick) joyn in one. In the Peninsula made 
by these two branches, a great Indian King called 
Tottopottoma was heretofore slain in Battel, fighting 
for the Christians against the Mahocks and Nahys- 
sans, from whence it retains his name to this day. 
‘Travelling thorow the Woods, a Doe seized by a wild 
Cat crossed our way; the miserable creature being 
even spent and breathless with the burden and 
cruelty of her rider, who having fastened on her 
shoulder, left not sucking out her bloud until she 
sunk under him: which one of the Indians perceivy- 
ing, let flie a luckie Arrow, which piercing him 
thorow the belly, made him quit his prey already 
slain, and turn with a terrible grimas at us; but his 
strength and spirits failing him, we escaped his re- 
venge, which had certainly ensued, were not his 
wound mortal. This creature is something bigger 
then our English Fox, of a reddish grey colour, and 
in figure every way agreeing with an ordinary Cat; 
fierce, ravenous and cunning: for finding the Deer 
(upon which they delight most to prey) too swift 
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for them, they watch upon branches of trees, and 
as they walk or feed under, jump down upon them. 
The Fur of the wilde Cat, though not very fine, is 
yet esteemed for its vertue in taking away cold Aches 
and Pains, being worn next to the body: their flesh, 
though rank as a Dogs, is eaten by the Indians. 

The eleventh and twelfth, I found the ways very 
uneven, and cumbred with bushes. 


The thirteenth, I reached the first Spring of 
Pemzoncock, having crossed the River four times 
that day, by reason of its many windings; but the 
water was so shallow, that it hardly wet my horses 
pasterns. Here a little under the surface of the earth, 
I found flat pieces of petrified matter, of one side 
solid Stone, but on the other side Isinglas, which I 
easily peeled off in flakes about four inches square: 
several of these pieces, with a transparent Stone like 
Crystal that cut Glass, and a white Marchasite3 that 
I purchased of the Indians, I presented to Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley Governour of Virginia. 

The fourteenth of March, from the top of an em1- 
nent hill, I first descried the Apalat@an Mountains, 
bearing due West to the place I stood upon: their 
distance from me was so great, that I could hardly 
discern whether they were Mountains or Clouds, 
until my Indian fellow travellers prostrating them- 
selves in Adoration, howled out after a barbarous 
manner, Okéepaze, i.e. God is nigh. 

The fifteenth of March, not far from this hill, 
passing over the South-branch of Rappahanock-river, 


g. Crystallized iron pyrites, now spelled “marcasite.” 
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I was almost swallowed in a Quicksand. Great herds 
of Red and Fallow Deer I daily saw feeding; and on 
the hill-sides, Bears crashing Mast4 like Swine. Small 
Leopards I have seen in the Woods, but never any 
Lions, though their skins are much worn by Indians. 
The Wolves in these parts are so ravenous, that I 
often in the night feared my horse would be devour- 
ed by them, they would gather up and howl so close 
round about him, though Tether’d to the same tree 
at whose foot I myself and the Indians lay: but the 
Fires which we made, I suppose, scared them from 
worrying us all. Beaver and Otter I met with at every 
River that I passed; and the Woods are full of Grey 
Foxes. 


Thus I travelled all the sixteenth; and on the sev- 
enteenth of March I reached the Apalata@i. ‘The Air 
here is very thick and chill; and the waters issuing 
from the Mountainsides, of a Blue colour, and AlI- 
lumish taste. 


The eighteenth of March, after I had in vain 
assayed to ride up, I alighted, and left my horse with 
one of the Indians, whilst with the other two I 
climbed up the Rocks, which were so incumbred 
with bushes and brambles, that the ascent proved 
very difficult: besides, the first precipice was so steep, 
that if I lookt down, I was immediately taken with a 
swimming in my head; though afterwards the way 
was more easie. The height of this Mountain was 
very extraordinary: for notwithstanding I set out 
with the first appearance of light, it was late in the 


4. Nuts collectively, especially as food for animals. 
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evening before I gained the top, from whence the 
next morning I had a beautiful prospect of the At- 
lantick-Ocean washing the Virginian-shore; but to 
the North and West, my sight was suddenly bounded 
by Mountains higher than that I stood upon. Here 
did I wander in Snow, for the most part, till the Four 
and twentieth day of March, hoping to finde some 
passage through the Mountains; but the coldness of 
the Air and Earth together, seizing my Hands and 
Feet with numbness, put me to a ne plus ultra; and 
therefore having found my Indian at the foot of the 
Mountain with my Horse, I returned back by the 
same way that I went. 


The Second ExpepITIOn, 


From the Falls of Powhatan, alias James-River, 
in Virginia, to Mahock in the Apalatean 
Mountains. 


HE twentieth of May 1670, one Major Harris 
and myself, with twenty Christians Horse, 
and five Indians, marched from the Falls of 
James-River, in Virginia, towards the Mona- 
kins; and on the Two and twentieth were welcomed 
by them with Volleys of Shot. Near this Village we 
observed a Pyramid of stones piled up together, 


5. Christian: European or civilized, as differentiated from native or 
Indian. 
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which their Priests told us, was the Number of an 
Indian Colony drawn out by Lot from a Neighbour- 
Countrey over-peopled, and led hither by one Mo- 
nack, from whom they take the Name of Monakin. 
Here enquiring the way to the Mountains, an ancient 
Man described with a staffe two paths on the ground; 
one pointing to the Mahocks, and other to the 
Nahyssans; but my English Companions slighting the 
Indians direction, shaped their course by the Com- 
pass due West, and therefore it fell out with us, as it 
does with those Land-Crabs, that crawling backwards 
in a direct line, avoid not the Trees that stand in 
their way, but climbing over their very tops, come 
down again on the other side, and so after a days 
labour gain not above two foot of ground. ‘Thus we 
obstinately pursuing a due West course, rode over 
steep and craggy Cliffs, which beat our Horses quite 
off the hoof. In these Mountains we wandred from 
the Twenty fifth of May till the Third of June, 
finding very little sustenance for Man or Horse; for 
these places are destitute both of Grain and Herbage. 


The third of June we came to the South-branch 
of James-River, which Major Harris observing to 
run Northward, vainly imagined to be an Arm of 
the Lake of Canada; and was so transported with this 
Fancy, that he would have raised a Pillar to the Dis- 
covery, if the fear of the Mahock Indian, and want 
of food, had permitted him to stay. Here I moved 
to cross the River and march on; but the rest of the 
Company were so weary of the enterprize, that crying 
out, One and All, they had offered violence to me, 
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had I not been provided with a private Commission 
from the Governour of Virginia to proceed, though 
the rest of the company should abandon me; the 
sight of which laid their fury. 


The lesser Hills, or Akontshuck, are here unpas- 
sable, being both steep and craggy: the Rocks seemed 
to me at a distance to resemble Eggs set up on end. 

James-River is here as broad as it is about an 
hundred mile lower at Monakin; the passage over is 
very dangerous, by reason of the rapid Torrents made 
by Rocks and Shelves forcing the water into narrow 
Chanels. From an observation which we made of 
straws and rotten chuncks hanging in the boughs of 
Trees on the Bank, and two and twenty foot above 
water, we argued that the melted Snow falling from 
the Mountains swelled the River to that height, the 
Flood carrying down that rubbish which, upon the 
abatement of the Inundation, remained in the Trees. 


The Air in these parts was so moist, that all our 
Biscuit became mouldy and unfit to be eaten, so 
that some nicer stomachs, who at our setting out 
laughed at my provision of Indian-meal parched, 
would gladly now have shared with me: but I being 
determined to go upon further Discoveries, refused 
to part with any of that which was to be my most 
necessary sustenance. 
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The Continuation of the Second Expedition 
from, Mahock, Southward, into the Province 
of Carolina. 


HE fifth of June, my Company and I parted 

good friends, they back again, and I with 

one Sasquesahanough-Indian, named. Jack- 

zetavon, only, in pursuit of my first Enter- 
prize, changing my course from West to Southwest 
& by South, to avoid the Mountains. Major Harris at 
parting gave me a Gun, believing me a lost man, and 
prey to Indians or savage Beasts; which made him the 
bolder in Virginia to report strange things in his 
own praise and my disparagement, presuming I 
would never appear to disprove him. This, I suppose, 
and no other, was the cause that he did with so 
much industry procure me discredit and odium; 
but I have lost nothing by it, but what I never 
studied to gain, which is Popular applause. 


From the fifth, which was Sunday, until the ninth 
of June, I travelled through difficult Ways, without 
seeing any Town or Indian; and then I arrived at 
Sapon, a Village of the Nahyssans, about an hun- 
dred miles distant from Mahock, scituate upon a 
branch of Shawan, alias Rorenock-River; and though 
I had just cause to fear these Indians, because they 
had been in continual Hostility with the Christians 
for ten years before; yet presuming that the Truck 
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which I carried with me would procure my welcome, 
I adventured to put my self into their power, having 
heard that they never offer any injury to a few per- 
sons from whom they apprehend no danger: never- 
theless, they examined me strictly whence I came, 
whither I went, and what my business was. But after 
I had bestowed some trifles of Glass and Metal 
amongst them, they were satisfied with reasonable 
answers, and I received with all imaginable demon- 
strations of kindness, as [an?] offering of Sacrifice, 
a complement shewed only to such as they design 
particularly to honour: but they went further, and 
consulted their Godds whether they should not 
admit me into their Nation and Councils, and oblige 
me to stay amongst them by a Marriage with the 
Kings or some of their great Mens Daughters. But I, 
though with much a-do, waved their courtesie, and 
got my Passport, having given my word to return to 
them within six months. 


Sapon is within the limits of the Province of 
Carolina, and as you may perceive by the Figure, has 
all the attributes requisite to a pleasant and advan- 
tagious Seat; for though it stands high, and upon a 
dry land, it enjoyes the benefit of a stately River, 
and a rich Soyl, capable of producing many Com- 
modities, which may hereafter render the Trade of 
it considerable. 


Not far distant from hence, as I understood from 
the Nahyssan Indians, is their Kings Residence, 
called Pintahe, upon the same River, and happy in 
the same advantages both for pleasure and profit: 
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which my curiosity would have led me to see, were I 
not bound, both by Oath and Commission, to a 
direct pursuance of my intended purpose of discover- 
ing a passage to the further side of the Mountains. 


This Nation is governed by an absolute Monarch; 
the People of a high stature, warlike and rich. I saw 
great store of Pearl unbored in their little ‘'em- 
ples, or Oratories, which they had won amongst other 
spoyls from the Indians of Florida, and hold in as 
great esteem as we do. 


From hence, by the Indians instruction, I directed 
my course to Akenaizy, an Island bearing South & by 
West, and about fifty miles distant, upon a branch of 
the same River, from Sapon. ‘The Countrey here, 
though high, is level, and for the most part a rich 
soyl, as I judged by the growth of the Trees; yet 
where it is inhabited by Indians, it lies open in spac- 
ious Plains, and is blessed with a very healthful Air, 
as appears by the age and vigour of the people; and 
though I travelled in the Month of June, the heat 
of the weather hindred me not from Riding at all 
hours without any great annoyance from the Sun. By 
easie journeys I landed at Akenatzy upon the twelfth 
of June. The current of the River is here so strong, 
that my Horse had much difficulty to resist it; and I 
expected every step to be carried away with the 
stream. 


This Island, though small, maintains many inhabi- 
tants, who are fix’d here in great security, being 
naturally fortified with Fastnesses of Mountains, and 
Water of every side. Upon the North-shore they 
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yearly reap great crops of Corn, of which they always 
have a twelve-months Provision aforehand, against 
an Invasion from their powerful Neighbours. ‘Their 
Government is under two Kings, one presiding in 
Arms, the other in Hunting and Husbandry. They 
hold all things, except their Wives, in common; and 
their custome in eating is, that every man in his turn 
feasts all the rest; and he that makes the entertain- 
ment, is seated betwixt the two Kings; where having 
highly commended his own chear [cheer, 1.e., food], 
they carve and distribute it amongst the guests. 


At my arrival here, I met four stranger-Indians, 
whose Bodies were painted in various colours with 
figures of Animals whose likeness I had never seen: 
and by some discourse and signes which passed be- 
tween us, I gathered that they were the only surviv- 
ours of fifty, who set out together in company from 
some great Island, as I conjecture, to the Northwest; 
for I understood that they crossed a great Water, in 
which most of their party perished by tempest, the 
rest dying in the Marishes and Mountains by famine 
and hard weather, after a two-months travel by Land 
and Water in quest of this Island of Akenaizy. 


The most reasonable conjecture that I can frame 
out of this Relation, is, that these Indians might 
come from the Island of new Albion or California, 
from whence we may imagine some great arm of 
the Indian Ocean or Bay stretches into the Continent 
towards the Apalategan Mountains into the nature of 
a mid-land Sea, in which many of these Indians 
might have perished. To confirm my opinion in this 
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point, I have heard several Indians testifie, that the 
Nation of Rickohockans, who dwell not far to the 
Westward of the Apalatean Mountains, are seated 
upon a Land, as they term it, of great Waves; by 
which I suppose they mean the Sea-shore. 


The next day after my arrival at Akenatzy, a 
Rickohockan Ambassadour, attended by five Indians, 
whose faces were coloured with Auripigmentum (in 
which Mineral these parts do much abound) was re- 
ceived, and that night invited to a Ball of their fash- 
ion; but in the height of their mirth and dancing, by 
a smoke contrived for that purpose, the Room was 
suddenly darkned, and for what cause I know not, 
the Rickohockan and his Retinue barbarously mur- 
thered. ‘This struck me with such an affrightment, 
that the very next day, without taking my leave of 
them, I slunk away with my Indian Companion. 
Though the desire of informing my self further con- 
cerning some Minerals, as Auripigmentum, we. 
which I there took special notice of, would have per- 
swaded me to stay longer amongst them, had not the 
bloody example of their treachery to the Ricko- 
hockans frighted me away. 


The fourteenth of June, pursuing a South-south- 
west course, sometimes by a beaten path, and some- 
times over hills and rocks, I was forc’d to take up my 
quarters in the Woods: for though the Oenock-In- 
dians, whom I then sought, were not in a direct line 
above thirty odde miles distant from Akenatzy, yet 
the Ways were such, and obliged me to go far about, 
that I reached not Oenock until the sixteenth. The 
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Country here, by the industry of these Indians, is 
very open, and clear of wood. Their Town is built 
round a field, where in their Sports they exercise 
with so much labour and violence, and in so great 
numbers, that I have seen the ground wet with the 
sweat that dropped from their bodies: their chief 
Recreation is Slinging of stones. They are of mean 
stature and courage, covetous and thievish, indus- 
trious to earn a peny; and therefore hire themselves 
to their neighbours, who employ them as Carryers or 
Porters. They plant abundance of Grain, reap three 
Crops in a Summer, and out of their Granary sup- 
ply all the adjacent parts. ‘These and the Mountain- 
Indians build not their houses of Bark, but of Wat- 
ling and Plaister. In Summer, the heat of the weather 
makes them chuse to lie abroad in the night under 
thin arbours of wilde Palm. Some houses they have 
of Reed and Bark; they build them generally round: 
to each house belongs a little hovel made like an 
oven, where they lay up their Corn and Mast, and 
keep it dry. They parch their Nuts and Acorns over 
the fire, to take away their rank Oyliness; which af- 
terwards pressed, yeeld a milky liquor, and the 
Acorns an Amber-colour’d Oyl. In these, mingled 
together they dip their Cakes at great Entertain- 
ments, and so serve them up to their guests as an 
extraordinary dainty. Their Government is Demo- 
cratick; and the Sentences of their old men are re- 
ceived as Laws, or rather Oracles, by them. 


Fourteen miles West-Southwest of the Oenocks, 
dwell the Shackory-Indians, upon a rich Soyl, and 
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yet abounding in Antimony, of which they shewed 
me considerable quantities. Finding them agree with 
the Oenocks in Customs and Manners, I made no 
stay here, but passing thorow their ‘Town, I travelled 
till the nineteenth of June; and then after a two days 
troublesome Journey thorow Thickets and Marish 
grounds, I arrived at Watary above fourty miles dis- 
tant and bearing West-Southwest to Shakor. ‘This 
Nation differs in Government from all the other 
Indians of these parts: for they are Slaves, rather 
than Subjects to their King. Their present Monarch 
is a grave man, and courteous to strangers: yet I 
could not without horrour behold his barbarous 
Superstition, in hiring three youths, and sending 
them forth to kill as many young women of their 
Enemies as they could light on, to serve his son, then 
newly dead, in the other world, as he vainly fancyed. 
‘These youths during my stay returned with skins 
torn off the heads and faces of three young girls, 
which they presented to his Majestie, and were by 
him gratefully received. 


I departed from Watary the one and twentieth 
of June; and keeping a West-course for near thirty 
miles, I came to Sara: here I found the ways more 
level and easie. Sara is not far distant from the 
Mountains, which here lose their height, and change 
their course and name: for they run due West, and 
receive from the Spaniards the name of Suala. From 
these Mountains or Hills the Indians draw great 
quantities of Cinabar, with which beaten to powder 
they colour their faces: this Mineral is of a deeper 
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Purple then Vermilion, and is the same which is in 
so much esteem amongst Physitians, being the first 
element of Quicksilver. 

I did likewise, to my no small admiration, find 
hard cakes of white Salt amongst them: but whether 
they were made of Sea-water, or taken out of Salt- 
pits, I know not: but am apt to believe the later, 
because the Sea is so remote from them. Many other 
rich Commodities and Minerals there are undoubt- 
edly in these parts, which if possessed by an ingen- 
ious and industrious people, would be improved to 
vast advantages by Trade. But having tied my self 
up to things onely that I have seen in my Travels, I 
will deliver no Conjectures. 

Lingua stile non est ultra narrabile quidquamé 

‘These Indians are so indiscreetly fond of their 
children, that they will not chastise them for any mis- 
chief or insolence. A little Boy had shot an Arrow 
thorow my body, had I not reconciled him to me 
with gifts: and all this anger was, because I spurred 
my horse out of another Arrows way which he direct- 
ed at him. This caused such a mutiny amongst the 
Youth of the ‘Town, that the Seniors taking my horse 
and self into protection, had much ado (and that by 
intreaties and prayers, not commands) to appease 
them. 

From Sara I kept a South-Southwest course until 
the five and twentieth of June, and then I reached 
Wisacky. This three-days march was more trouble- 
some to me than all my travels besides: for the direct 


6. The quotation is from Ovid’s Epistule Ex Ponto, II, 2, 59: Be silent 
tongue, nothing else is tellable. 
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way which I took from Sara to Wisacky, is over a con- 
tinued Marish over-grown with Reeds, from whose 
roots sprung knotty stumps as hard and sharp as 
Flint. I was forc’d to lead my horse most part of the 
way, and wonder that he was not either plunged in 
the Bogs, or lamed by those rugged knots. 


This Nation is subject to a neighbour-King re- 
siding upon the bank of a great Lake called Ushery, 
invironed of all sides with Mountains, and Wisacky 
Marish; and therefore I will detain the Reader no 
longer with the discourse of them, because I com- 
prehend them in that of Ushery. 


The six and twentieth of June, having crossed a 
fresh River which runs into the Lake of Ushery, 
I came to the Town, which was more populous then 
any I had seen before in my March. The King 
dwells some three miles from it, and therefore I had 
no opportunity of seeing him the two nights which 
I stayed there. This Prince, though his Dominions 
are large and populous, is in continual fear of the 
Oustack-Indians seated on the opposite side of the 
Lake; a people so addicted to Arms, that even their 
women come into the field, and shoot Arrows over 
their husbands shoulders, who shield them with 
Leathern Targets. The men it seems should fight 
with Silver-Hatchets: for one of the Usheryes told 
me they were of the same metal with the Pomel of 
my Sword. ‘They are a cruel generation, and prey 
upon people, whom they either steal, or force away 
from the Usheryes in Periago’s, to sacrifice to their 
Idols. ‘The Ushery-women delight much in feather- 
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ornaments, of which they have great variety; but 
Peacocks in most esteem, because rare in those parts. 
They are reasonably handsome, and have more of 
civility in their carriage then I observed in the other 
Nations with whom I conversed; which is the reason 
that the men are more effeminate and lazie. 


‘These miserable wretches are strangely infatuated 
with illusions of the devil: it caused no small hor- 
rour in me, to see one of them wrythe his neck all 
on one side, foam at the mouth, stand bare-foot upon 
burning coals for near an hour, and then recovering 
his senses, leap out of the fire without hurt, or signe 
of any. This I was an eye-witness of. 


‘The water of Ushery-lake seemed to my taste a 
little brackish; which I rather impute to some Min- 
eral-waters which flow into it, then to any saltness it 
can take from the Sea, which we may reasonably 
suppose is a great way from it. Many pleasant Rivu- 
lets fall into it, and it is stored with great plenty of 
excellent fish. I judged it to be about ten leagues 
broad: for were not the other shore very high, it 
could not be discerned from Ushery. How far this 
Lake tends Westerly, or where it ends, I could 
neither learn or guess. 


Here I made a days stay, to inform my self further 
in these Countries; and understood both from the 
Usheries, and some Sara-Indians that came to trade 
with them, that two-days journey and a half from 
hence to the Southwest, a powerful Nation of Beard- 
ed men were seated, which I suppose to be the Span- 
iards, because the Indians never have any [beards]; 
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it being an universal custom amongst them, to pre- 
vent their growth, by plucking the young hair out by 
the roots. Westward lies a Government inhospitable 
to strangers; and to the North, over the Suala-moun- 
tains, lay the Rickohockans. I though it not safe to 
venture my self amongst the Spaniards, lest taking 
me for a Spy, they would either make me away, or 
condemn me to a perpetual Slavery in their Mines. 
Therefore not thinking fit to proceed further, the 
eight and twentieth of June I faced about, and 
looked homewards. 


To avoid Wisacky-Marish, I shaped my course 
Northeast; and after three days travel over hilly 
ways, where I met with no path or road, I fell into 
a barren Sandy desert, where I suffered miserably 
for want of water; the heat of the Summer having 
drunk all the Springs dry, and left no signe of any, 
but the Gravelly chanels in which they run: so that 
if now and then I had not found a standing Pool, 
which provident Nature set round with shady Oaks, 
to defend it from the ardour of the Sun, my Indian 
companion, horse and self had certainly perished 
with thirst. In this distress we travelled till the 
twelfth of July, and then found the head of a River, 
which afterwards proved Eruco; in which we receiv- 
ed not onely the comfort of a necessary and season- 
able refreshment, but likewise the hopes of coming 
into a Country again where we might finde Game 
for food at least, if not discover some new Nation or 
People. Nor did our hopes fail us: for after we had 
crossed the River twice, we were led by it upon the 
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fourteenth of July to the Town of Katearas, a place 
of great Indian ‘Trade and Commerce, and chief Seat 
of the haughty Emperour of the Toskiroro’s, called 
Kaskusara, vulgarly Kaskous. His grim Majestie, 
upon my first appearance, demanded my Gun and 
Shot; which I willingly parted with, to ransom my 
self out of his clutches: for he was the most proud 
imperious Barbarian that I met with in all my 
Marches. The people here at this time seemed pre- 
pared for some extraordinary Solemnity: for the 
men and women of better sort had decked them- 
selves very fine with pieces of bright Copper in their 
hair and ears, and about their arms and neck, which 
upon Festival occasions they use as an extraordinary 
bravery: by which it should seem this Country is not 
without rich Mines of Copper. But I durst not stay 
to inform my self further in it, being jealous of some 
sudden mischief towards me from Kaskous, his 
nature being bloudy, and provoked upon any slight 
occasion. 


‘Therefore leaving Katearas, I travelled through 
the Woods until the sixteenth, upon which I came 
to Kawitziokan, an Indian town upon a branch of 
Rorenoke-river, which here I passed over, continu- 
ing my journey to Mencheerinck; and on the seven- 
teenth departing from thence, I lay all night in the 
Woods, and the next morning betimes going by 
Natoway, I reached that evening A pamatuck in Vir- 
ginia, where I was not a little overjoyed to see Chris- 
tian faces again. 
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The third and last ExpEDITION, 


From the Falls of Rappahanock-River in Vir- 
ginia, (due West) to the top of the Apala- 
tean Mountains. 


N THE twentieth of August 1670, Col. Cat- 

let of Virginia and my self, with nine Eng- 

lish Horse,7 and five Indians on foot, 

departed from the house of one Robert 
Talifer, and that night reached the falls of Rappa- 
hanock-river, in Indian Mantepeuck. 


The next day we passed it over where it divides 
into two branches North and South, keeping the 
main branch North of us. 


The three and twentieth we found it so shallow, 
that it onely wet our horses hoofs. 


The four and twentieth we travelled thorow the 
Savane amongst vast herds of Red and Fallow Deer 
which stood gazing at us; and a little after, we came 
to the Promontories of Spurs of the Apalatean- 
mountains. 


These Savane are low grounds at the foot of the 
A palateans, which all the Winter, Spring, and part 
of the Summer, lie under snow or water, when the 
snow is dissolved, which falls down from the Moun- 


7. See footnote 5. 
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tains commonly about the beginning of June; and 
then their verdure is wonderful pleasant to the eye, 
especially of such as having travelled through the 
shade of the vast Forest, come out of a melancholy 
darkness of a sudden, into a clear and open skie. To 
heighten the beauty of these parts, the first Springs 
of most of those great Rivers which run into the 
Atlantick Ocean, or Cheseapeack Bay, do here break 
out, and in various branches interlace the flowry 
Meads, whose luxurious herbage invites numerous 
herds of Red Deer (for their unusual largeness im- 
properly termed Elks by ignorant people) to feed. 
The right Elk, though very common in New Scot- 
land, Canada, and those Northern parts, is never 
seen on this side of the Continent: for that which the 
Virginians call Elks, does not at all differ from the 
Red Deer of Europe, but in his dimensions, which 
are far greater: but yet the Elk in bigness does as far 
exceed them: their heads, or horns, are not very 
different; but the neck of the Elk is so short, that it 
hardly separates the head from the shoulders; which 
is the reason that they cannot feed upon level ground 
but by falling on their knees, though their heads be 
a yard-long: therefore they commonly either brouse 
upon trees, or standing up to the belly in ponds or 
rivers feed upon the banks: their Cingles or tails are 
hardly three inches long. I have been told by a New- 
England-Gentleman, that the lips and nostrils of this 
creature is the most delicious meat he ever tasted. As 
for the Red Deer we here treat of, I cannot differ- 
ence the taste of their flesh from those in Europe. 


a0) 


The six and twentieth of August we came to the 
Mountains, where finding no horse-way up, we 
alighted, and left our horses with two or three In- 
dians below, whilst we went up afoot. ‘The ascent 
was so steep, the cold so intense, and we so tired, that 
having much ado gained the top of one of the high- 
est, we drank the Kings Health in Brandy, gave the 
Mountain His name, and agreed to return back 
again, having no encouragement from that prospect 
to proceed to a further discovery; since from hence 
we saw another Mountain, bearing North and by 
West to us, of a prodigious height: for according to 
an observation of the distance taken by Col. Catlet, 
it could not be less than fifty leagues from the place 
we stood upon. 


Here was I stung in my sleep by a Mountain- 
spider; and had not an Indian suckt out the poyson, 
I had died: for receiving the hurt at the tip of one 
of my fingers, the venome shot up immediately into 
my shoulder, and so inflamed my side, that it is not 
possible to express my torment. ‘The means used by 
my Physician, was first a small dose of Snakeroot- 
powder, which I took in a little water; and then 
making a kinde of Plaister of the same, applied it 
neer to the part affected: when he had done so, he 
swallowed some by way of Antidote himselfe, and 
suckt my fingers end so violently, that I felt the 
venome retire back from my side into my shoulder, 
and from thence down my arm: having thus sucked 
half a score time, and spit as often, I was eased of all 
my pain, and perfectly recovered. I thought I had 
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been bit by a Rattle-snake, for I saw not what hurt 
me: but the Indian found by the wound, and the 
effects of it, that it was given by a Spider, one of 
which he shewed me the next day: it is not unlike 
our great blue Spider, onely it is somewhat longer. 
I suppose the nature of his poyson to be much like 
that of the Tarantula. 

I being thus beyond my hopes and expectation 
restored to my self, we unanimously agreed to return 
back, seeing no possibility of passing through the 
Mountains: and finding our Indians with our horses 
in the place where we left them, we rode homewards 
without making any further Discovery. 


CONJECTURES of the Land beyond 
the Apalatean Mountains. 


HEY are certainly in a great errour, who 
imagine that the Continent of North-Amer- 
ica is but eight or ten days journey over 
from the Atlantick to the Indian Ocean: 
which all reasonable men must acknowledge, if they 
consider that Sir Francis Drake kept a West-North- 
west course from Cape Mendocino to California. 
Nevertheless, by what I gathered from the stranger 
Indians at Akenatzy of their Voyage by Sea to the 
very Mountains from a far distant Northwest Coun- 
try, I am brought over to their opinion who think 
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that the Indian Ocean does stretch an Arm or Bay 
from California into the Continent as far as the 
Apalatean Mountains, answerable to the Gulfs of 
Florida and Mexico on this side. Yet I am far from 
believing with some, that such great and Navigable 
Rivers are to be found on the other side [of] the 
Apalateans falling into the Indian Ocean, as those 
which run from them to the Eastward. My first 
reason is derived from the knowledge and experience 
we already have of South-America, whose Andes 
send the greatest Rivers in the world (as the Ama- 
zones and Rio de la Plata, &c.) into the Atlantick, 
but none at all into the Pacifique Sea. Another Argu- 
ment is, that all our Waterfowl which delight in 
Lakes and Rivers, as Swans, Geese, Ducks, &c. come 
over the Mountains from the Lake of Canada, when 
it is frozen over every Winter, to our fresh Rivers; 
which they would never do, could they finde any on 
the other side of the A palateans. 


INSTRUCTIONS to such as shall 
march upon Discoveries into the 
North-American Continent. 


wo breaches there are in the Apalateen 
Mountains, opening a passage into the West- 
ern parts of the Continent. One, as I am 
informed by Indians, at a place called 
Zynodoa, to the Norward; the other at Sara, where 
I have been my self: but the way thither being 
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thorow a vast Forest, where you seldom fall into any 
Road or Path, you must shape your course by a Com- 
pass; though some, for want of one, have taken their 
direction from the North-side of the trees, which 1s 
distinguished from the rest by quantities of thick 
Moss growing there. You will not meet with many 
hinderances on horseback in your passage to the 
Mountains, but where your course is interrupted by 
branches of the great Rivers, which in many places 
are not Fordable; and therefore if you be unprovid- 
ed of means or strength to make a Bridge by felling 
trees across, you may be forced to go a great way 
about: in this respect company is necessary, but in 
others so inconvenient, that I would not advise above 
half a dozen, or ten at the most, to travel together; 
and of these, the major part Indians: for the Nations 
in your way are prone to jealousie and mischief to- 
wards Christians in a considerable Body, and as 
courteous and hearty to a few, from whom they 
apprehend no danger. 


When you pass thorow an even level Country, 
where you can take no particular remarks from hill 
or waters to guide your self by when you come back, 
you must not forget to notch the trees as you go along 
with your small Hatchet, that in your return you 
may know when you fall into the same way which 
you went. By this means you will be certain of the 
place you are in, and may govern your course home- 
ward accordingly. 


In stead of Bread, I used the meal of parched 
Mayz, i.e. Indian Wheat; which when I eat, I season- 
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ed with a little Salt. This is both more portable and 
strengthning then Biscuit, and will suffer no mouldi- 
ness by any weather. For other provisions, you may 
securely trust to your Gun, the Woods being full 
of Fallow, and Savane of Red-Deer, besides great 
variety of excellent Fowl, as wilde ‘Turkeys, Pigeons, 
Partridges, Phesants, &c. But you must not forget to 
dry or barbecue some of these before you come to 
the Mountains: for upon them you will meet with 
no Game, except a few Bears. 


Such as cannot lie on the ground, must be pro- 
vided with light Hamacks, which hung in the trees, 
are more cool and pleasant then any bed whatsoever. 


The Order and Discipline to be observed in this 
Expedition is, that an Indian Scout or two march as 
far before the rest of the company as they can in 
sight, both for the finding out provision, and discov- 
ery of Ambushes, if any should be laid by Enemies. 
Let your other Indians keep on the right and left 
hand, armed not onely with Guns, but Bills and 
Hatchets, to build small Arbours or Cottages of 
boughs and bark of trees, to shelter and defend you 
from the injuries of the weather. At nights it is neces- 
sary to make great Fires round about the place where 
you take up your lodging, as well to scare Wild- 
beasts away, as to purifie the air. Neither must you 
fail to go the Round at the close of the evening: for 
then, and betimes in the morning, the Indians put 
all their designes in execution: in the night they 
never attempt any thing. 


When in the remote parts you draw near to an 
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Indian Town, you must by your Scouts inform your 
self whether they hold any correspondence with the 
Sasquesahanaughs: for to such you must give notice 
of your approach by a Gun; which amongst other 
Indians is to be avoided, because being ignorant of 
their use, it would affright and dispose them to some 
treacherous practice against you. 

Being arrived at a ‘Town, enter no house until you 
are invited; and then seem not afraid to be led in 
pinion’d like a prisoner: for that is a Ceremony they 
use to friend and enemies without distinction. 

You must accept of an invitation from the Seniors, 
before that of young men; and refuse nothing that 
is offered or set afore you: for they are very jealous, 
and sensible of the least slighting or neglect from 
strangers, and mindful of Revenge. 


Touching Trape with Indians. 


F you barely designe a Home-trade with neigh- 
bour-Indians, for skins of Deer, Beaver, Otter, 
Wild-Cat, Fox, Racoon, &c. your best ‘Truck is 
a sort of course [coarse] ‘T'rading Cloth, of which 
a yard and a half makes a Matchcoat or Mantle fit for 
their wear; as also Axes, Hoes, Knives, Sizars [scis- 
sors| and all sorts of edg’d tools. Guns, Powder and 
Shot, &c. are Commodities they will greedily barter 
for: but to supply the Indians with Arms and Am- 
munition, is prohibited in all English Governments. 
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In dealing with the Indians, you must be posi- 
tive and at a word: for if they perswade you to 
fall any thing in your price, they will spend time in 
higgling for further abatements, and seldom con- 
clude any Bargain. Sometimes you may with Brandy 
or Strong liquor dispose them to an humour of giv- 
ing you ten times the value of your commodity; and 
at other times they are so hide-bound, that they will 
not offer half the Market-price, especially if they be 
aware that you have a designe to circumvent them 
with drink, or that they think you have a desire to 
their goods, which you must seem to slight and dis- 
parage. 

‘To the remoter Indians you must carry other kinds 
of Truck, as small Looking-glasses, Pictures, Beads 
and Bracelets of glass, Knives, Sizars, and all manner 
of gaudy toys and knacks for children, which are 
light and portable. For they are apt to admire such 
trinkets, and will purchase them at any rate, either 
with their currant Coyn of small shells, which they 
call Roanoack or Peack, or perhaps with Pearl, Ver- 
milion, pieces of Christal; and towards Ushery, with 
some odde pieces of Plate or Buillon,® which they 
sometimes receive in ‘Truck from the Oestacks. 


Could I have foreseen when I set out, the advan- 
tages to be made by a Trade with those remote In- 
dians, I had gone better provided; though perhaps 
I might have run a great hazard of my life, had I 
purchased considerably amongst them, by carrying 
wealth unguarded through so many different Nations 


8. Buillon: a showy ornament, such as a buckle, button, or clasp. 
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of barbarous people: therefore it is vain for any man 
to propose to himself, or undertake a Trade at that 
distance, unless he goes with strength to defend, as 
well as an Adventure to purchase such Commodities: 
for in such a designe many ought to joyn and go in 
company. 

Some pieces of Silver unwrought I purchased my 
self of the Usheries, for no other end then to justifie 
this account I give of my Second Expedition, which 
had not determined [i.e., terminated] at Ushery, 
were I accompanied with half a score resolute youths 
that would have stuck to me in a further discovery 
towards the Spanish Mines. 


ENGL Se, 


The following corrections of presumed typographical errors have been 
made: 


Page 12, line 27, colon after “fidelity” changed to semicolon. 
Page 21, line 7, “an end” changed to “on end.” 
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Lederer in Connecticut 
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Unpublished Letters by and about John 
Lederer to Governor John Winthrop, Jr., 
of Connecticut 


The following letters are printed through the kind per- 
mission of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The letters 
to and from Lederer are given in full; those about him have 
the complete text of the parts concerning Lederer and 
abstracts of the remaining portions. In transcribing the let- 
ters, the writer’s deletions were not recorded unless they 
seemed interesting or significant, his abbreviations were 
generally expanded (with the supplied letters indicated by 
italics), his superior letters were dropped to the line, and 
his accidentally doubled words were not repeated. No dis- 
tinction was made in the transcription between I and J, 
between u and v, or between ff and F. The chemical symbols 
used in Lederer’s letter 3 and following were transcribed 
according to the meaning given them in Diderot’s Encyclo- 
pedia: see “Chimie,” Receuil de Planches, sur les Sciences, 
Paris, 1763, Part II, Plates I-IV, in Encyclopédie ou Dic- 
tionnaire Ratsonné des Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers, par 
une société des gens de lettres. Mis en ordre & publié par 
M. Diderot... Paris, 1751-65. 


The Lederer correspondence in the Winthrop Papers 
was first noted briefly by Professor Harold S. Jantz, ‘Ger- 
man Thought and Literature in New England, 1620-1820,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 41, Jan- 
uary 1942, p. 17, footnote 43; and more fully, with extracts, 
by Professor Dieter Cunz, The Maryland Germans, p. 38, 
footnote 83. 


Professor Jantz, in a letter to the editor, notes that the 
Winthrop Papers contain an unsigned alchemical manu- 


script, which he suggests may be in Lederer’s own hand. ‘The 
manuscript (W.P. 11.139) has fourteen pages; the last page 
is blank. The first page is badly rubbed and illegible at the 
top and on both sides. ‘The manuscript is in English to the 
bottom of page 6; from there to the bottom of page 7 it is 
in a mixture of German, modified Tironian shorthand, and 
chemical symbols; then it is in English again to page 13, on 
which is a bill of costs in German. Its ascription to Lederer 
is dubious; the handwriting, though similar, is more free 
than in Lederer’s signed letters, and the English lacks for- 
eign idioms. On page 13 is a reference to Sir Robert Boyle’s 
Experimenta et Observationes Physicae, page 146. Boyle’s 
work was not published until 1691, fifteen years after Win- 
throp’s death and Lederer’s departure; the reference is to 
Chapter 6, znd Pentade, Experiment I: “A very uncommon 
way of making a calx of gold.” ‘The manuscript is a treatise 
dealing with laboratory experiments and has no biographi- 
cal information. 
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LETTERS TO GOVERNOR JOHN WIN- 
THROP OF CONNECTICUT WRITTEN 
BY JOHN LEDERER AND ABOUT HIM, 
FROM THE ORIGINALS IN THE WIN- 
THROP PAPERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, MAS- 
SACHUSET TS. 


Lederer went to Connecticut near the end of 1673 
or in the first part of 1674; by summer he was at 
Hartford and had won the high regard of Governor 
John Winthrop, Jr. (1606-1676) , then nearing the 
end of his notable career. Lederer was much in de- 
mand because of his medical skill while he was in 
Connecticut. As the letters indicate, Winthrop him- 
self had considerable medical knowledge. He spent 
much time in the treatment of patients at Hartford, 
New Haven, and New London. Winthrop’s own MS 
medical book, prepared for him about 1643 by a 
London physician, is preserved in the Boston Medi- 
cal Library. 
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1, DHE REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY Eo 
GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, 
DATED SEPTEMBER 28, 1674, M.H.S., 
WINTHROP PAPERS, II, 133. 


THE REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY of Stratford was ordained 
in 1665; by 1667 he was minister of the church in Stratford, 
a position he held for thirty-eight years. He was born in 
1644 and in 1661 graduated from Harvard, of which his 
father was later president. He was notable as minister, 
writer, physician, and scholar. One of the founders of 
Yale University, he probably presided over the first meeting 
of its projectors, and later refused the offer of its presi- 
dency. In 1675, shortly after his last letter to Governor Win- 
throp concerning Lederer, he was appointed by the General 
Assembly to the post of minister for the army in King 
Philip’s War; the Assembly then ordered that he serve on 
the Council of War. Still later, on March 11, 1676, the 
Council ordered that “Mr. Chauncy... now goe forth with 
the army as their Chirurgion.” He died March 14, 1722. 
(Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, Il 
(1895), 312; Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 
II (1852), 75, 110, 123, 271, 415, 416, 424, 521. Samuel 
Orcutt, A History of the Old Town of Stratford, Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, 1886, I, 245-248.) 


FRANCIS HALL, for whom Chauncy wrote this letter, was 
Constable of Stratford in May 1672, an “attourney” in a suit 
at Hartford in May 1672, and deputy for Stratford at the 
Court of Elections in Hartford, May 9g, 1676. (Collections 
of the Connecticut Historical Society, XXII, 212, 215, 216; 
Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, II, 148, 179; 
273, 521.) As Governor Winthrop’s subsequent endorse- 
ments show, Francis Hall carried several of the letters from 
Lederer, Chauncy, and Bishop to the Governor at Hartford. 
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Honourable Sir 

At the request of Francis Hall I am desired to ex- 
press his resentment of the many obligations he 
ownes himselfe to be under to your honour for for- 
mer and later kindnesses, and this added to all the 
former your condescending so long to part with this 
. gentleman Mr. Lederer for the good of my [Hall’s] 
wife; which (through the blessing of the Lord upon 
his Labours) she hath received by his means; for all 
of which he acknowledgeth himselfe under manifold 
obligations to your honour; and doth make bold to 
entreat, If it may consist with your Honours pleasure 
and weighty occasions, and that you would favour 
him so far as to let Mr. Lederer give his wife another 
visit; ‘(Chis with his and his wives choicest respects to 
your Honour is all that he desires to trouble your- 
self with, from him, who is 

Your obliged Servant 
Is Chauncy 

Stratford 
Sept: 28.74 [Endorsed:| rec:Sept 29 


2. REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY TO GOV- 
ERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, DATED 
OCTOBER 19, 1674; M.H.S., WINTHROP 
PAPERS, II, 133. 


Honourable Sir, 


[Two Dutch ships brought orders to New York a 
fortnight ago last Sabbath to surrender to the Eng- 
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lish; but when Monsieur Calve [Colve] would have 
delivered the place into the hands of the Burgers, 
they refused. The same ships report that the English 
government is coming out quickly to take over.*| 


Mr. Lederer hath bin here again, he is greatly fol- 
lowed, and much importuned by many here, to settle 
somewhere in these parts: I thinke there is no doubt 
of practice if there were as good certainty of mony 
for it: ‘The wife of Francis Hall is perfectly restored, 
and hath a greatest measure of health and strength 
then she hath had these seven years before: 


[Mr. Abraham Pierson, who has been at Milford 
for the past fortnight, ts a strong supporter of Colve 
and justifies his former and late proceedings. Mr. 
Pierson’s father is much improved from the fits of his 
former illness. Last weekend there was great shoot- 
ing at New York, but it is not yet known what the 
cause was.| 

Yours honours obliged servant 


Stratford.1g. (8) 74 Is Chauncy: 
[ Addressed: ] 


These 

To The Honorable John Winthrop Esqr 

Govr of his Majesty his Colony in Connecticut 

at Hartford 

present [Endorsed:] 
per Mr. Leaderer Mr. Isr Chauncy 


1. Colve surrendered to Sir Edmund Andros on November 9, 1674. 
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3. JOHN LEDERER TO GOVERNOR 
JOHN WINTHROP, NOVEMBER 17, 


1674. 


Right Honored Patron 


The longer I stay in these parts, the more emboldned 
my penn to disturbe your Honnors too great Mild- 
ness: Just now, when I was sending to Stratford, did 
I receive Mr. Golds letter concerning his Negro, to 
whom I imployed divers things gtr. Rheumatismum, 
& dolores Ishiaticos als your Honnor out the inclosed 
letter may see, but concering the Atrophia particu- 
laris of the Hip, wich is Common, especially if the 
‘Tartarous humor long in the juncture hast bin re- 
siding, wich Hippocrates & sum of the Arabien with 
an Actual Cautery doe tach to be revoked: Urere 
enim jubent.? I would begg your Honnors skillfull & 
learned adviss, that before my departur I might ac- 
complish both the Cure of the poure servant, and 
acknowledge the Courteus intertainment of Mr. 
Gold, wilst sum distressed Patients at Fairfield need- 
ed my attendance: Honored Sir, Caleb Nab3 at Stant- 
ford, of whows lamentabel Condition your Honor 
was informed by Mr. Bishop, is very deplorabel, it 
is an Eresypelatick ‘Tumor, with Grieveous fisteliry 
Ulcerations of a long standing, by the unskilfull at- 


2. For they prescribe burning. 


3. This is apparently Lederer’s spelling (it would be his pronun- 
ciation) of Caleb Knapp, a resident of Stamford whose son was born 
there in 1661. Caleb Knapp was born January 20, 1637, the fourth 
son of Nicholas Knapp, who came to Stamford before 1649. Caleb did 
not live long after this letter, as his will was proved at Stamford 
10,3,1674 [December 3, 1674]: Huntington, p.55-6, 175-6. 
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tendance of some grit spoiled; It was at first only an 
eresypelas in corpore cacochymico, bile adusta re- 
ferto,4 unto wich Curcubitulae5 whare apployed, ya, 
ad tumorem ipsum in genis® wherewith [page 2:] 
not only the humors unto such a dangerous part at- 
tracted, but by extenuating the fleshly and Muscu- 
lous parts from the bones, these Caverns and Me- 
anders caused, wich with New Iork Means quite 
exasperated, and now under the Notions of videlicet 
Canker, Cancer, and Gangraena left, as incurabel ; 
I have with your Honors Lapis Medicamentosus7 
(wich is almost all spend) much diminished the in- 
ward ulcers of the Mouth & Palat, and with Purgings, 
Bleedings and some extemporary Topiks much 
abated the outward Vehemency; But, as an ulcerated 
Eresypelas is very dangerous, so doth it still resist 
with his rebelleus hardnesses, nether will it appaire 
with laudabel signs of digestion: Right Honored Sir, 
the Mann is very Poore, but very honest, I know 
your Honors sacred Charity will consider of somme 
helpfull Advis, I will do my outmost endevor to 
follow Your Honnors worthy directions, this littel 
wile I have to stay in these parts, that if God would 
give a Blessing, I might injoy the prayers in this my, 
now approaching Voyage. Further I cannot leave to 
give your Honnor to understand, that heer about is 
an Old Indian Doctor, whow cured many sore eyes 


4. Erisyplas in a body of disordered digestion, filled up with burnt 
[brown] bile. 

5. Cupping glasses. 

6. To the tumor itself on the cheeks. 

7. Blue stone: copper sulphate, a cauterizer. 
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of a long standing in 3. or four days time, of wich I 
have many seen and admired, and especially such as 
doth procede from a salt and sharp defluxion, if it 
might do good to the Woman, over the other side of 
the river of Weddersfield, wher I in the Sommer by 
Your Honors order attended your Honored Dough- 
ters to taste Millions,’ I doe not right remember, if 
her name is Smith: The indian taked the inward 
barck of a read Oake, (ther are divers sorts of the 
same, but hee taked of that wich beared the smalest 
Akorn) the same hee shoaed [chewed] in his Mouth, 
after it is washed with fair Water, then putting it ina 
spoon, lett it settele, and taked with a qvill of[f] from 
the top the superficial froath & uncleanesse, of the 
clearest of this, hee dropped 1. 2. or 3. drops in the 
offended Eye, as the patient lied on his back, at divers 
times, and lett them not goe out the Bedde, nor 
approche to the ayre or fire in 3. or 4. days time, hee 
is very privy with it, but apon certain Conditions, 
with much adoe hee communicated it unto me. 

Honored Sir, I pray to pardon these crude lines, 
since the frequency of Patients (in this Polar parts, 
of Caneticuts happy World, from your Honnors 
beams, their only Son so farr remote) Caused me 
thus to hasten. I am just now mounting horse, to goe 
to Iork, & in 3. days time I come heer again at Stant- 
ford, to doe my outmost endevour for the poore 
Caleb Nab, before I goe quite away ; I heartily Pray 
to God, for your Honnors Liff and health, and that 
God would continue your Honnors Love towards 


8. Melons; at Wethersfield, near Hartford. 
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me, that after my tedious European Voyge, and saft 
return, I may be until death 
Your Honnors 
Most Obedient servant 


Stantford Nov. 17 John Lederer 
1674 Scripst [ma]nu 
[Address on back of sheet:] 
‘These 


For the Right Honorabel John 
Winthrop, Esq: Governor & 
Major General of his Maj: for- 
ces of Caneticut Colony, etc. 
humbly presented 
At 
Hartford. 


4. JOHN LEDERER TO GOVERNOR 
JOHN WINTHROP, NOVEMBER [1674]. 


Magnificentissime Domine Gubernator, 

Praesentium lator (Cachexia, 4 prestino absessu 
laborans,) opem meam imploravit; Quoniam autem 
absque nutu auspiciisque ‘Tuae Magnificentiz nihil 
moliri duxi, nec non qvia peregrinus in his oris, 
medicamentisque destitus sum, eum Clarissime 
Domine, tuo favori comendare arbitror. Symptomata 
qve qveritur sunt: Difficultas spirandi, Vertigo, pal- 
pitatio Cordis (4 lienosis fuliginibus) totius corporis 
lassitudo etc. Si ego ipsi mederi jubere, humores 
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melancholicos Sena & Tartarro per epicrasin edu- 
cerem, Extracto Chalybeato, (de qvo mentionem 
nuper feci coram ‘I. Magnif.) lienem ac Epar 
aperirem simulque reborarem, At loco Extracti 
Ferrum, oleum Sulphurris vasi ferreo infundo, & sic 
desiccatum sulphur. cumque ferro mixtum, (quod 
instar Cremoris Tartarri existit colligo & propino, 
Vale 
Illustrissime ‘Tuze Magnificentiz 
humillimus & devotiss. Servus & Cliens 
John Lederer 


[Address on back of letter:] 


Illustrissimo Domino, Dno. 
Joanni Winthropo Armig: 
Caneticutensis Colonize Guber- 
natoril meritissimo, Patrono 
meo Colendissimo 

humillime hz pate- 


ant. 
[Endorsed: | 
Mr Lederer per Francis Hall 
Hartford Nov. JW [seal] 


[For the following translation the editor ts indebted 
to Professor George Labban of Davidson College: | 


Most Excellent Lord Governor, 

The individual involved in the present situation, 
(suffering from consumption, from a previous ab- 
scess) has besought my aid. Since, however, I deem 
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it right to do nothing without the pleasure and will 
of Your Excellency, and also since I am a foreigner 
in this land and am without medication, I think it 
best to entrust him to your favor, Most Honorable 
Lord. ‘The symptoms of which he complains are: a 
difficulty in breathing, dizziness, palpitation of the 
heart (from splenetic blackness), a weariness in his 
whole body, etc. If I were ordered to treat him, I 
would draw out the atrabilious humors with a com- 
pound of senna and tartar, and with a chalybeate 
extract (concerning which I recently made mention 
in the presence of Your Excellency) I would open, 
and at the same time strengthen, the spleen and 
liver. But in the place of the extract of iron, I pour 
oil of sulphur into an iron container, and likewise 
dried sulphur. And this, mixed with iron (which 
takes on the appearance of a thick solution of tartar), 
I thicken and administer. 

Farewell to Your Most Noble Excellence 

Your most humble and devoted servant 

and client 
John Lederer 


5. REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY TO GOV- 
ERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, DATED 
NOVEMBER 19, 1674; M.H.S., WIN- 
THROP PAPERS, II, 134. 


Honourable Sir, 
[Capt. Nichols in New York will make demands of 
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reparations for injuries by the Dutch since the Peace] 
... Mr. Leaderer is gone to Stanford, where he hath 
undertaken a man that hath a fistula upon his face 
who hath bin given over by Mr. Leveredge and the 
Yorke Doctors: I doe hear that he hath done much 
for him that little time he hath bin with him: but 
I fear he will hardly have time to accomplish the 
cure before his going out of the country: which all 
friends that have had experience of so great good by 
his endeavours, doe much bewail. fearing that a man 
of so great skill, is too great a blessing for us: I doe 
understand by some lines lately received from a 
friend at Stamford that he is unwearyed in endeavors 
to doe good: seldome being at liberty from patients, 
night or day: 

I thanke your Honour for the Rubila I received 
by him, and doe beg the Excuse of Brevity because 
that the bearer doth wish me to make hast or he 
cannot stay: which forceth me to take my Leave of 
your Honour and subscribe myselfe, 

Yours honours 


Stratford obliged servant 
igth. gth. 74 Is Chauncy 


[Addressed on verso: | 


‘These | Endorsed: ] 

For the Honourable Mr. Isra. Chauncy 
John Winthrop Esqr per Francis Hall 
Govr of his Majesty his 

Colony Jurisdiction of Connecticut 

at Hartford 
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6. MR. JOHN BISHOP TO GOVERNOR 
JOHN WINTHROP, DATED DECEM- 
BER 9, 1674; M.H.S., WINTHROP PAP- 
ERS, II, 14. 


JOHN BISHOP of Stamford, Connecticut, who wrote Gov- 
ernor Winthrop about Lederer’s services as a physician 
there, was listed as a freeman of Gillford [Guilford] County 
on September 26, 1669, and was granted two hundred acres 
of unoccupied land by the General Court at Hartford on 
October 8, 1674. Bishop was born in 1611, settled at Stam- 
ford in 1643, and died in 1694. For fifty years Bishop was 
the minister of the Stamford church. (Public Records of the 
Colony of Connecticut, II, 143, 241, 525. Elijah B. Hunting- 
ton, History of Stamford, Connecticut, Stamford, 1868, p. 
30, 49-50, 84, 87, 119, 121-122, 125-127, 128, 129, 269-270, 
275; Royal R. Hinman, A Catalogue of Early Puritan Set- 
tlers of the Colony of Connecticut, Hartford, 1852-1858, p. 


234-235.) 


Honored Szr 

[John Bishop thanks Governor Winthrop for his 
great love and tender care for the welfare of his 
family. John Bishop’s wife has been ill of a distemper 
and a flux]... Mr. Lederer here with us for a time, 
hath been doing for her, with much Love & tender- 
ness, but not having at hand such things as needful 
he cannot do what he would, & what by Gods bless- 
ing I believe he could. for he seems to be a man of 
singular & rich endowments, A general schollar, & 
great Phisician as doubtless yourself do better under- 
stand then others can tell you, as having more ac- 
quaintance with him, & deeper insight in such 
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matters, then others have. He hath been an instru- 
ment in the hand of God, of much good to many in 
this place & evidently the means of Saving the Life 
of some. as one woman in childbearing, in a very 
dangerous condicion, was by his directions & 
somthing he gave her, speedily delivered & pre- 
served, her child also. though afterwards very dan- 
gerously sick, by somthing he did for it, was again 
restored. It is great pitty he should leave the country, 
as yet for a time at least he intends shortly. having 
bespoken a passage in owr Mr Sellicks9 ship bound 
for Barbadoes, from whence he expects further 
opportunity of passage on toward his own Country ... 
[Bishop reports on the need of a minister at Rye]. 
Yours in the lord 


Stamford John Bishopp 
10 M. 9. 74 


| Addressed: | 


To the Honored John Winthrop Esquire Gover- 

nor of the Jurisdiction of 

Connecticut, at his 

house in Hartford 

‘These present 

[Endorsed:] 
Mr. Bishop of Stamford 
rec? Decide per bt ball 

g. Johnathan Selleck of Stamford was born May 20, 1641, and died, 
according to Huntington, January 10, 1712-3. He was a prominent 
man in the colony and at his death bequeathed his Latin, Greek, 


and Hebrew books to the Rev. John Davenport. His younger brother, 
John, was a wealthy shipowner and captain of Stamford. Huntington, 


p. 165, 192. 
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7. REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY TO GOV- 
ERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, DATED: 
DECEMBER 147, 1674; M.H.S., WIN- 
TTHROP PAPERS, II, 134. 


Stratford 

Honourable Sir, Decem. 17. 74 

[Chauncy has delivered to the Frenchman James 
Millor the letter the Governor took so much pains 
in forwarding. The worshipful Mr. Willis has re- 
turned from N. Yorke.|... Mr. Lederer hath bin at 
New Yorke and is diverted from his Intention of 
going that way to his own Country: and hath since 
agreed with Mr. Selleck to goe in his vessel to Bar- 
badoes and so home. I cannot but thinke he is sorely 
wearyed and tyred out with overmuch trouble by 
the coming in of patients wheresoever he comes; 
having very litle free time eyther night or day for 
his necessary refreshing; I could wish that he were 
so setled [three letters illegible: Petc.] that he might 
discharge the great Care upon him with lesse ‘T'rou- 
ble: But he being intended a voyage from us to his 
owne country, we are in feares whither we shall ever 
enjoy him again, and therefore must pray that the 
Lord would reward his Kindnesse and send him a 
prosperous voyage; all passages are frosen up and 
therefore there is no newes here worth writing; ‘Thus 
entreating your honor to excuse my boldness, I sub- 
scribe myself 

Your honours obliged Servant 
Is Chauncy 
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(Addressed: | 
‘These To the Honourable 


John Winthrop Esqr [Endorsed:] 
Govr of his Majestyes Mr Isr Chauncy 
Colony in Connecticut rec. Dec: 19 
at Hartford J W [seal] 


8. REV. ISRAEL CHAUNCY TO GOV- 
ERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, DATED 
FEBRUARY 15, 1675; M.H.S., WIN- 
THROP PAPERS, II, 135. 


Honourable Sir, 

I have not had a suitable opportunity since the 
going away of Mr. Laederer to plead his excuse for 
him to your honor in his not writing before his 
taking his voyage, for his occasions were such, being 
followed with many patients night and day while he 
stayed, and the ship going away some dayes sooner 
then was appointed or intended, hee was thereby 
prevented doing of what I know his purpose to doe, 
and therefore at his request (though long first) 
These are to plead his excuse and to acquaint your 
honor that he set sail upon the sixteenth day of 
January from Fairfield and I hope he is by this time 
well arrived in Barbados: we doe already find a very 
great want of him, and shall more and more dayly... 
[Report on distress of New Jersey settlers; base sur- 
render of fort to Dutch by Captain Manning. | 

Your honours obliged Servt 
Stratford Feb 15 74/75 Israel Chauncy 
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9. JOHN LEDERER TO GOVERNOR 
JOHN WINTHROP, APRIL 14, 1675; 
M.H.S., WINTHROP PAPERS, XIV, 129; 
M.H.S. COLLECTIONS, 6 SER., V, 316-7. 


WILLIAM SHARPE, at the time of Lederer’s visit to him, 
was one of the most important men in the Barbados. He 
had been a member of the Council and was then a Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, a member of the Assembly, 
and a colonel in the militia. He owned 600 acres; only Sir 
Peter Colleton, with 700 acres, surpassed him on the island 
as a planter. On the very day, April 14, 1675, that Lederer 
wrote his letter to Governor Winthrop from Judge Sharpe's 
house, however, the Speaker of the Assembly and Sharpe 
were defendants in a controversy that was to cost Sharpe 
public humiliation and his judgeship. He and others were 
accused by the factor of the Royal African Company of in- 
fringing on the grant of trade monopoly of that company 
by using interloping vessels for their own trade. On May 24, 
1677, the Assembly voted Sharpe unfit to be a judge, a chief 
reason given being Sharpe’s reported statement that his 
blood was as good as any Stuart’s. Sharpe’s attack, at this 
time, against outside interference with the colonies’ liberties 
is markedly similar to contemporary views being expressed 
in the American colonies. By August 6, 1677, when Gover- 
nor Sir Jonathan Atkins received a royal order to remove 
Sharpe from his judgeship, he expressed his reluctance, as 
“very few in the island know as much about law” as Sharpe. 
At last, on March 26, 1680, Atkins reported that he had 
executed the King’s order, on complaint of the Royal Afri- 
can Company. (Public Record Office, Calendar of States 
Papers, Colonial Series, American and West Indies, ed. W. 
Noel Sainsbury, V (1880), 1458; VII (1889), 1101, 1264; 
TX (1898), 522; X (1896), 255, 266, 277, 387. V. T. Harlow, 
A History of the Barbados 1625-1685, Oxford, 1926, p24, 
322.) 
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Right Honorabel Patron, 
Wonst more my undigested lines attempt to renew 
a remembrance of myn to Your Honor; I am well 
arrived heer at Barbados and ready to depart. I see 
that as well heer, then in other parts Credit and my 
friends good opinion of me, are reather burdensom 
to me, since noting but a long desired rest I doe 
covet: Your Honor will by the next convenience be 
visited. with som lines from Coll. Sharpe the Chief 
Judge, (at whows house I live at present) where your 
Honor will receve an acceptabel history of Tartar. 
and a menstruum of the Volatil salt of the same 
[with added marginal note: Not unlike to Von Hel- 
monts Alkahest], and sum other Antimonial praepa- 
rations, to wich I shal joine som smal observations 
of curious Products of this Hand, likewise of our 
sulphur & saltpeter of wich a great planty in this and 
other adjacent [lands are: I begg your honor would 
grant me the same acceptance of this smal quantity 
of sugar, as the poore Widdow in Marc 19.?° did in- 
joye of Crist for her freely offered myte. ‘The want of 
time will not permitte a further prolixity; I only 
wishe Your Honor, and your Honorabel family long 
life and continuance of health, presenting my hum- 
ble and due respects to the same and my other much 
respected friends, remaining whilst I Live, 
Right Honorabel Macznas 
Your Honors 
April the 14. Most humbel servant 
Anno 1675 John Lederer 


10. St. Mark XII:42. Lederer originally wrote “Luke,” crossed this out 
in favor of the correct reference, and then wrote also in the margin: 
“Marci 12. cap.” 
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10. MR. JOHN BISHOP TO GOVER- 
NOR JOHN WINTHROP, DATED JUNE 
4, 1675; M.H.S., WINTHROP PAPERS, II, 


14. 


Honoured Sir 


My due respects & service with my wifes presented. 
Here is come to my hands by Mr Sellecks vessell from 
Barbadoes, a letter with a box of refined sugar (as I 
understand) directed to your Honor from Mr 
Laederer, who went lately from these parts. ‘The 
letter I have here sent you, the box I know not how 
to send at present, but (if you order not otherwise) 
I intend to send it by Joseph Alsop to Mr Jones at 
New Haven to be thence conveyed, as soon & safely 
as it may. It is nailed up as it came to my hand, & 
Joseph wilbe careful of it, I doubt not, his vessel I 
expect wilbe here quickly ... [Our good Mr. Jones, 
disabled by a hypochondriacal melancholy distem- 
_ per, has not preached for the past quarter of a year. 
He is much concerned over the Negro in prison and 
has sent to the keeper of the prison the things need- 
ful for the Negro’s care. To relieve Mr. Jones of 
worry, Bishop hopes that the Governor and heads of 
government will give orders to the prison keeper to 
do what may be needed for the poor creature in 
prison.| 

Yours in Christ 


Stamford John Bishop 
4M. 4. 75 
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[ Addressed: | 


To the Honorable John Winthrop Esqr 
Govornour of Connecticut Jurisdiction, 
at his house in Hartford 

These 


[Endorsed:] 


Mr J. Bishop of Stamford 
rec: Jun: 8 
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Notes and Comments 


1. BACKGROUND 


HEN and why John Lederer came to 

Virginia is not known. Perhaps like 

John Lawson, who in 1700 was di- 

verted from a European tour by chance 
conversation with a fellow traveller, boarded a ship 
in the harbour for Charles ‘Town instead of one for 
France, stayed in Carolina to become Surveyor 
General, and wrote a notable account of a trip along 
the same path opened thirty-one years before by 
John Lederer, the young German may have been 
lured to America by the exciting reports of the brave 
new world across the seas. He was born about 1644 
and was apparently brought as an infant to Ham- 
burg by his father, Johann Lederer senior. The 
Lederers may have been refugees from the devasta- 
tions of the Thirty Years’ War. Young Johann matri- 
culated in the Hamburg Academic Gymnasium on 
April 18, 1662.1 By 1670 and perhaps as early as 
1. Sillem, Die Matrikel des Akademischen Gymnasiums in Hamburg, 
1613-1883, Hamburg, 1891, p.46, No.1032. Dr. K. D. Méller, Staats- 
archividirektor of Hamburg, has furnished the information concerning 
Lederer’s Hamburg background. Although Lederer registered at the 


Gymnasium as a Hamburger and in his application for Maryland 
citizenship in 1671 he calls himself a native of Hamburg, he does not 


1665 Johann Lederer was in Virginia? and was com- 
missioned by Governor William Berkeley to make 
discoveries to the west of the colony, the outposts of 
which were then at the fall line. Virginia was still 
a young and struggling colony at this time. Land 
was there for those who wished to settle down and 
build plantations; trade with the Indians for the 
merchant, and military service against them for the 
soldier, occupied the energy of others; doctors were 
few and much in demand. As Lederer’s later career 


2. Jacob Spon, “Extrait d’une lettre ecrite de Lyon a l’Auteur du 
Journal par M. Jacques Spon fils D.M. contenant quelques choses par- 
ticulieres des Americans de la Virginie, tirées des Memoires de Jean 
Lederer de Hamburg, qui revenoit de ce Pais-la aprés dix ans de 
sejour qu'il y avoit fait,” Journal des Sgavans, ed. Abbé Jean Paul de 
la Roque, No.6 (March 3, 1681), p.75-76. Since we know that Lederer 
left Connecticut for Germany on January 16, 1675, from Israel Chaun- 
cy’s letter to Governor Winthrop, one could infer from the title that 
Lederer came to America in 1665 or that he returned to America after 
a short visit to Germany and stayed until about 1680. It is also possible 
that the Abbé de la Roque’s third-hand statement may be inexact. 
No record of Lederer’s return after 1675 has been found. If he came 
to America by 1665, he could not have had more than three years of 
Gymnasium (junior college) education, which is difficult to recon- 
cile with his medical knowledge and general scholarship. The article 
in the Journal (see footnote 4, page 106) throws on light on the matter. 
Dr. Jacob Spon (1647-1685), a native of Lyons, returned there to 
practice after his medical course at Strasburg. He was an antiquarian 
of some note, traveller who in 1678 published an account of his jour- 
neys through southeastern Europe and the Levant, and a protestant 
who fled to Geneva before the Edict of Nantes. “Spon,” Biographie 
Universelle, Paris, 1811-1833, XLII (1825), 338-340. 


seem actually to have been born there. At the time such a statement 
was customary if a person or his parents had resided long in or near 
a city. On August 18, 1646, Jiirgen (ie., George) Lederer, son of 
Johann Lederer senior, was baptized in the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Nicholas Church (cf. p.185 of the Church registers). From this Dr. 
Moller infers that a younger brother of Johann, the matriculant of 
1662 in the Academic Gymnasium, was born to Johann Lederer senior, 
who had come to Hamburg in the forties during the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, apparently after the birth of Johann the younger. The 
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shows, he practiced medicine and was interested in 
Indian barter. 

A still more fascinating prospect, however, and a 
still greater prize than the development of coastal 
settlements and activities lured some adventurous 
souls like Lederer on to discoveries westward. A 
century and a half of navigation along the Atlantic 
coast had generally dispelled the mirage of an easy 
Northwest Passage. Nevertheless it was commonly 
thought that if one could find a good overland route 
to the Pacific, “the Sea of China,” a way might open 
the riches of the East. ‘There were good reasons, to 
the minds of many American colonists as well as of 
armchair theorists in Europe, for believing that the 
shortest practicable route might lie at or near the 
latitude of Virginia. One of these was a wide-spread 
belief in Verrazano’s Sea, a great bay or gulf of the 


parent did not become a citizen (Birger), for from January 24, 1646, 
to July 3, 1657, he paid a non-citizen’s tax of one Taler (three marks) : 
Hamburg, Senatsakte, C1.VII, Lit.Cc, No.13, Vol.lb, p.149. In 1657 he 
was called to the tax office to confer about his taxes, with the evident 
implication, according to Dr. Moller, that he was prospering financially 
and that the tax was to be increased. Unfortunately the tax lists are 
missing thereafter for some time, and the result of the tax office order 
is not available. It is apparent that Johann Lederer senior was living 
in Hamburg from 1646 until at least 1657 and that by the latter date 
the tax authorities were not satisfied with the amount of the tax paid. 
Since eighteen was the usual age for matriculating in the Gymnasium, 
Johann junior must have been born about 1644 and was probably 
brought as a child by his parents to Hamburg. The data given above 
and John Lederer’s own quotations from the New Testament in his 
letter of April 14, 1675, to Governor Winthrop make it equally im- 
probable that he was the Lederer who was a Franciscan friar, the 
author of a dissertation on angels in 1661 (Rattermann, p.399), or one 
of the Austrian Lederers of the Jewish faith. It is possible that he was 
the Johann Lederer who in 1691 published at Innsbruck a geographi- 
cal and geological study of the Alps, Descriptio Geographica et Geo- 
logica Montis Alpium. 
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“South India Sea” which, according to Verrazano 
and those geographers who followed him, left only 
a narrow isthmus between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. It is evident from Verrazano’s accounts that, 
while sailing along the Banks of North Carolina in 
1524, he mistook Pamlico or Albemarle Sound for 
the arm of an ocean extending to the East Indies and 
China. Later maps of the Verrazano type usually 
placed the “‘passage’’ farther to the north and leng- 
thened the distance to the Pacific, but throughout 
the sixteenth century and most of the seventeenth, 
explorers from the east coast continued their search: 
Governor John Lane made an expedition up the 
Roanoke in expectation of finding the passage, John 
White’s manuscript map shows it, and later writers 
comment on it. 


Another theory was that the North American con- 
tinent was narrow and that the Sea of China lay just 
beyond the Appalachian range. ‘The most effective 
contemporary exponent of this idea was John Farrer, 
an official of the Virginia Company, who in 1650 
drew a map placing “the happy Shoers’” of Drake’s 
New Albion (California) ‘in ten dayes march with 
50. foote and 30. horsmen from the head of Jeames 
River.’ Mercator had given a fairly accurate delin- 
eation of the width of the continent as early as 15609; 
but, although the determination of latitude by 
instruments by that time was quite accurate, longi- 
tude—the distance from one place to another east or 
west—presented unsolved problems. Closely related 
to this theory illustrated by Farrer’s group was the 
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Illustrating The Early Geographical Misconceptions 
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belief that rivers flowed from the western slopes of 
the Appalachian “hills” into the Pacific. Batts and 
Fallam left Fort Henry on the Appomattox River a 
little over a year after Lederer’s discoveries, with a 
commission from Major General Abraham Wood 
“for finding out the ebbing and flowing of the 
Waters on the other side of the Mountaines in order 
to the discovery of the South Sea.’’3 It was not until 
1673 that the French Joliet and Marquette dis- 
covered that the river to which they had portaged 
from Lake Michigan flowed down to the Gulf of 
Mexico and not to the Pacific. This news, and its 
full import, did not reach English ears for some 
years. 


Lederer knew and commented on these theories 
in his Discoveries. He discarded the conception of 
large rivers, of the size of Virginia rivers, flowing 
west; he also specifically repudiated Farrer’s idea 
that the Pacific Ocean was only a few days’ journey 
across the mountains. He accepted Verrazano’s Sea, 
because of his erroneous interpretation of the state- 
ment by the Rickohockan Indians whom he met at 
Occaneechi Island; for, he wrote, “‘the Indian ocean 
does stretch an arm or bay from California into 
the continent as far as the Apalatean Mountains, 


g. Alvord and Bidgood, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny 
Region, p.184. This belief in the narrowness of the North American 
continent may have derived from a report by Henry Briggs in 1623 to 
the Earl of Southampton, then Governor of the Virginia Colony in 
London, reported by Samuel Purchas, Haklvytus Posthumus, or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625, III, 852, and in A Perfect Description 
of Virginia, London, 1649; Master Briggs speaks of the South Sea “on 
the other side of the mountains beyond our falls, which openeth a 
free and fair passage to China.” 
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answerable to the Gulfs of Florida and Mexico on 
this side.”’ 


2. LEDERER’S FIRST EXPEDITION 


On March g, 1669 [1670],1 Lederer with three 
Indian guides left the village of Shickehamany,? on 
the east side of the Pemzoncock (Pamunkey), a 
tributary of the York River, and spent the first night 
in the woods. The next day, to avoid the swamps 
between the Pamunkey and Mattaponi rivers, he 
crossed to the west side at the forks where the North 
and South Anna rivers join to become the Pamun- 
key.3 On the evening of March 13, he reached the 
headquarters of the South Anna where it rises from 
the South Western Mountains about twelve miles 
northeast of Charlottesville, Virginia. Here two 
peaks in the range rise sharply to a height of 1200 
and 1900 feet; one of these was the “eminent hill” 
from which Lederer first saw the Blue Ridge. 


It had taken Lederer four days to go about sixty 
miles in a straight line. It took him another four to 
reach the top of the Blue Ridge, thirty miles distant, 
after leaving the South Western Mountains. Lederer 


1. The year changed on March 25, not on January 1, as now. 

2. At that time the Chickahominy Indian village was apparently on 
the north bank of the Pamunkey, not on the Chickahominy River. 

3. Lederer states that here, at the forks, the Mahocks and Nahyssans 
killed King Totopotomi of the Pamunkeys, who was fighting along 
with Col. Edward Hill and the Virginians in 1656. The enemy Indians 
whom Lederer calls the Nahyssans and Mahocks are identified as 
Rickohockans (Ricahecrians) by Neill, Virginia Carolorum, p.245-6, 
and as Manahoacs by Bushnell, ‘““Manahoac Tribes,” p.12, 14. 
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says he crossed the south branch of the Rappa- 
hanock (the Rapidan River) ; but his map indicates 
that he recrossed it and went westward to a branch 
of the James, the North Fork of the Rivanna. If he 
followed the latter course, as is likely, he must have 
ascended the Blue Ridge near Hightop (3585 feet) 
close to Swift Run Gap or near Saddleback Moun- 
tain (3250 feet), west of Stanardsville; if he kept near 
the Rapidan, he probably reached Big Meadows and 
nearby Hawk Bill (4066 feet).4 


In the three days of wandering up and down the 
ridge in the bitter cold, attempting to find a pass, 
Lederer probably skirted, if he did not climb, 
these and other peaks in the vicinity. The highest 
he ascended he called, in honor of Berkeley, Mons 
Guliel Gubern (Mount William the Governor) . ‘To 
the west, across the narrow valley of the South Fork 
of the Shenandoah River, he saw the Massanutten 
Range, which discouraged further exploration; on 
March 24 Lederer began his return. His first attempt 
to find a pass was completely unsuccessful; but he 
must have learned a good deal from his experience 
and from his Indian companions. 


4. H.M. Strickler, A Short History of Page County, Virginia, p.25, 
whose analysis of Lederer’s Blue Ridge explorations is the best among 
those of the Valley county historians, suggests Big Meadows. The state- 
ment of Wayland that Lederer crossed the Blue Ridge near Waynes- 
boro and Strassburg without noticing the fact, and then climbed the 
West Virginia Alleghenies, is unacceptable on several counts, including 
those of direction, time, and distance: see J. W. Wayland, History of 
Rockingham County, p.33, and his German Elements in the Valley, 
p.17-18. Lederer wrongly believed that he could see the Atlantic Ocean 
from the Blue Ridge. 
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3g. LEDERER’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


The second expedition, though the most important 
and influential of the three, was the one that caused 
immediate repercussions on account of Lederer’s 
split with Major Harris’s party. ‘This is the expedi- 
tion that has resulted in most controversy among 
modern scholars because of difficulties of interpre- 
tation arising from Lederer’s account. ‘The route 
here proposed is based upon Dr. Rights’ study of the 
Indian tribes referred to in the text and their loca- 
tion at that time so far as it is known, on early charts 
and modern topographical maps of the region, and 
in contemporary records and documents. 


On May 20, 1670, Lederer began a march with a 
party led by Major William Harris,! composed of 
twenty colonists on horseback and five Indians. ‘They 
left the house of Colonel ‘Thomas Stegg at the falls 
of the James River.? After taking three days for the 
first twenty miles toa Monacan village, the company, 
apparently exhausted by their rapid pace, rested for 


1. William Harris, commissioned major in December 1656, was 
subordinate to Abraham Wood in the Charles City County regiment. 
About 1658 an order of Assembly commissioned Major Harris and 
Anthony Langston “to discover the Mountaines and Westward parts of 
the Country”: see Alvord and Bidgood, p.103. 


2. See Lederer’s map. Stegg (Stegge) was a member of the Council 
and a man of influence. He died in the following year without heirs, 
leaving his estate to his nephew, William Byrd the First, who in 1671 
was nineteen years old. Byrd, who was to become one of the chief 
merchants trading in furs along the route opened by Lederer, may 
have been present at the departure. In 1673, as soon as he came of 
age, Byrd led an expedition which crossed the Blue Ridge shortly be- 
fore Batts and Fallam: Byrd, Writings, ed. Bassett, p.xiv-xvii; Alvord 
and Bidgood, p.192-3. 
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two days, until May 25. Then, disregarding the 
Indian paths, they bushwhacked straight through 
to the west for eight days, reaching the James River 
in the extreme corner of Buckingham County. Ap- 
parently they climbed over the craggy Spear Moun- 
tains instead of going around them. Major Harris 
and his troop here felt that the glories of discovery 
did not equal the comforts of home, and they de- 
cided to return.3 Lederer they allowed to go on only 
after he showed them a personal commission from 
Governor Berkeley to explore westward passages. He 
apparently had some grounds for being irritated 
with his companions, and his attitude toward them 
may have lacked amiability; in any case, the seeds of 
their fury against him bore bitter fruit, if his and 
‘Talbot’s accounts are accepted at face value. 


With one Susquehanna Indian, Jackzetavon, 
Lederer left his other companions on June 5; he 
went on his way for five days, until June 9, without 
meeting an Indian or passing a native village until 
he reached the Saponi Indians. ‘Their village was on 
a branch of the Roanoke River, on Otter Creek in 
Campbell County, near Altavista, Virginia (accord- 
ing to Mooney), or, more probably, above the bend 
of the Staunton River southwest of Charlotte Court 
House. Here a Saponi Indian gave Lederer instruc- 
tions on how to avoid the Appalachian barrier; these 
directions, as our present topographical knowledge 


3g. Thomas Ludwell’s letter to Lord Arlington of July 27, 1670, which 
relates Major Harris’ report of their trip, is found in Alvord and 
Bidgood, p.177-8. The return took six days, half the time taken in 
the outward journey. 


He 


and Lederer’s own subsequent route and statements 
show, was to take Indian trails skirting the southern 
end of the range in northern Georgia. From the 
Saponi he went to Akenatzy Island, which is ap- 
parently Occaneechi Island on the Roanoke River 
near Clarksville, Virginia, on a trail leading in a 
general southeasterly direction.4 Lederer said that 
this leg of his trip was “‘south by west,” an error of 
direction which has caused confusion in identifying 
his subsequent journey. Lederer’s directions are not 
always impeccable in detail, as he shows elsewhere. 
From Altavista to Clarksville is fifty air miles, from 
the bend of the Staunton less than thirty; either 
would be three days’ “easie journey’ along a well- 
used Indian trail. A study of available informa- 
tion indicates that Lederer’s Akenatzy and Occanee- 
chi Island are probably identical. ‘The two names 
are phonetically similar. ‘Three years later, the se- 
quence of tribes Occaneechi, Eno, and Sarrah on the 
path followed by Needham in Wood’s accounts 
corresponds to that given by Lederer in his journey 
from Akenatzy to Oenock to Sara. Lederer’s descrip- 
tion of Akenatzy applies closely to Occaneechi, with 
its high cliffs on the south river bank and fertile 
bottom lands and fields on the north side of the river. 
‘The north and south small islands next to Occanee- 
chi correspond to the two small islands on Lederer’s 
4. See Myer, “Indian Trails of the Southeast,” p.764, who calls this 


the Charlotte Court House Branch of the Chesapeake Branch of the 
Great Indian War Path (Trail No. 36c). 


5. Alvord and Bidgood, p.216-7. 
6. The Siouan Tribes of the East, p.53. 
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map. Mooney,® Swanton,7 Myer,® Rights,9 and other 
investigators accept the identity of Akenatzy and 
Occaneechi.!° Mr. Carl F. Miller of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, who was in charge of excava- 
tions in the Buggs Island reservoir in Mecklenburg 
County, southern Virginia, found no evidence of any 
English trade material on Occaneechi Island. All 
artifacts found indicated an Algonquian affiliation 
rather than a Siouan culture which hitherto was 
thought to be present. Mr. Miller doubts that the 
island bearing the name of the Occaneechi Island was 
that visited by Lederer. The report of his findings 
has not yet been published. The lack of evidence of 
English trade, however, is not necessarily pertin- 
ent, for the period from 1670 to Needham’s murder 
in 1673 and Bacon’s massacre of the Occaneechis in 
1676 left little time for trade to develop. Occaneechi 
and Akenatzy may not be identical; but no group of 
islands appear up the river west of Occaneechi which 
fit Lederer’s description and map. 


7. Indians of the Southeastern United States, p.164. 

8. Indian Trails of the Southeast, p.779. 

g. “The Trading Path to the Indians,” p.422. 

10. The only previous study of Lederer’s journey at this point that 
needs examination is Lyman Carrier’s “The Veracity of John Lederer,” 
an article valuable for the flaws it points out in the comments of 
Alvord and Bidgood and previous writers. Carrier suggests that the 
Hanathaski of Batts and Fallam (Alvord and Bidgood, p.183-195) is 
the Akenatzy of Lederer; that the Akenatzy-Hanathaski were living on 
a bend of the Staunton opposite the mouth of the Pigg River; that 
the Oenock were near Leaksville, North Carolina, the Sara near Pilot 
Mountain, and the Usherys on the Yadkin or Catawba. Carrier’s pro- 
posed route is based primarily on a comparative examination of 
Lederer’s map with modern topographical maps of the region involved. 
It is always dangerous, however, to use the method of superimposing 
the map of an early explorer, traversing a complicated terrain for a 
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Leaving Akenatzy on June 13, Lederer went in a 
south-southwest course to Oenock, losing his path 
and taking three days for a distance that took Need- 
ham only two.!! ‘This village was on the Eno River 
near the present town of Hillsboro, North Carolina. 
Fourteen miles west-southwest of Oenock, he passed 
the village of the Shackory Indians, in Alamance 
County south of Graham, and from there went on 
to Wataree, “‘fourty miles distant and bearing west- 
southwest to Shakor.” ‘The Wataree were south of 
Julian, in Randolph County. Leaving the Wataree 
on June 21, he journeyed to Sara through the 
Uwharrie Mountains, which he evidently thought, 
both from the map and his account, to be the foot- 


11. Alvord and Bidgood, p.215. 


long distance, on a modern map. In attempting to identify one leg 
of Lederer’s journey, from Saponi to Akenatzy, Carrier has involved 
himself in difficulties considerably greater than the one he attempted 
to solve, as the following comments on his suggestions show. 

a. Akenatzy and Hanathaski (also spelled Hanohaski in the narra- 
tive; “probably a misspelling for Manohoski,” writes Mooney, p.31, 
34, 35) are not phonetically similar. The Hanathaski were apparently 
the Pintahae (Swanton, Indians of the SE. U.S., p.157) which Lederer 
expressly says he did not visit. 

b. Batts went west by north, Lederer said that he went south by 
west; in order to “solve” Lederer’s route, Carrier disregards Batts’ 
explicit direction to the Hanathaskis. 

c. Carrier’s Pigg River location has no island large or small; 
Akenatzy is an island, and Lederer’s map shows the two small islands 
actually adjacent to Occaneechi. 

d. ‘The Oenock and Sara were not then at the location Carrier 
suggests (see Rights’ essay under “Sara”). Needham in 1673 took two 
days to go from Occaneechi to Eno; this he could not have done if 
the Eno village was as far west as Leaksville, North Carolina. 

e. Lederer almost certainly went through the pine barren country; 
but nothing in his account indicates that he went from the upper 
Yadkin or Catawba down to the Southern Pines region before return- 
ing to Virginia. 
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hills of the Appalachians. He saw only low hills after 
leaving the Uwharries, and said that the mountains 
“fall off due west’? from there, as they do in the 
Ortelius-type map in the volume of José de Acosta 
to which he refers.1? ‘he Sara Indians were near the 
Indian ‘Trading Ford. ‘This famous Ford on the 
Yadkin River was about a mile and a half below the 
present Greensboro-Charlotte highway and six miles 
northeast of Salisbury. From Sara, Lederer took a 
south-southwest course to Wilisacky, travelling 
through a marshy terrain which took him three days 
to cross.13 Wisacky, the Waxhaw village he says that 
he reached on June 25, was on Waxhaw Creek, which 
joins the Catawba below the N.C.—S.C. boundary 
line.'4 Across this creek or across the Catawba River 


12. José de Acosta, Geographische und Historische Beschreibung 
der. . . America, Céln, 15098, fol.7, “Florida et Apalche.” A consider- 
able part of the confusion about Lederer’s route lies in the difference 
between Lederer’s conception of the terrain, based on contemporary 
maps, and the actual topography of the region which modern com- 
mentators know from accurate maps. 

13. For more detailed accounts of the Trading Path from the Yadkin 
Ford southward see Byrd, ed. Boyd, p.298-304, and Jethro Rumple, 
History of Rowan County, North Carolina, Salisbury, North Carolina, 
1881, p.6-7, 17-18. Traces of the old marshes in this area, such as the 
Ephraim Swamp in north Mecklenburg and swamps in the creek bot- 
toms, still remain; but Lederer’s description of a swamp extending from 
Salisbury to South Carolina in a piedmont terrain is an obvious exag- 
geration. 

14. On Mouzon’s 1775 map the Path bifurcates at Buffalo Creek near 
Concord, North Carolina, the westerly path going through Charlotte 
toward the Catawba, and the easterly branch through Indian Trail, 
Union County, North Carolina, toward Charleston, South Carolina. If 
Lederer actually got this far, he probably took the easterly path to 
a Wisacky (Waxhaw) village. 

It is possible that Arthur and Needham, trading with the Tomahi- 
tans in the mountains, took a prong of the Indian Trading Path that 
branched off at the Trading Ford and followed the Catawba River up 
to Swannanoa Gap near Old Fort, North Carolina: see Myer, p.778 
(Trail 39) . 
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below Fort Mill, South Carolina, was Ushery, the 
town of the Catawba Indians.'5 The Esah villages on 
the Catawba probably mark the farthest limit of 
Lederer’s actual journey: his description of what 
lay beyond the Catawba is geographically untenable. 
Here Lederer writes that he saw a great lake and 
tasted the brackish water of the lake, whose width he 
estimated at thirty miles because he could see the 
opposite shore. Its length he could not guess; the 
westerly end was invisible. “I judged it to be about 
ten leagues broad: for were not the other shore very 
high, it could not be discerned from Ushery. How 
far this lake tends westerly, or where it ends, I could 
neither learn nor guess.”’ 

After leaving the Usherys, he went east to avoid 
the marsh, but he escaped the Scylla of the “Wisacky 
marish”’ only to encounter the Charybdis of “‘a great 
desert’”’ which took him twelve days to cross. Finally 


15. According to the great chart of Carolina made by Maurice 
Mathews about 1685, the Esah (Ushery) Indian villages were on the 
left (east) bank of the Catawba River just below Sugar Creek. Lederer 
said that he turned back at Ushery because of Indian reports that “‘to 
the southwest, a powerful nation of bearded men were seated, which I 
suppose to be the Spaniards.” There were Spanish missions at the time 
to the southwest near the Gulf; it is possible, as Lederer evidently be- 
lieved, that the Spanish were working mines in the lower Appalachian 
range (see also Glover’s account below). Hawks’ theory (II.60) that 
the Indians were referring to one of the earlier English settlements on 
the Carolina coast is strained and unnecessary, although it has been 
followed by some commentators. It is possible that the Indians may 
have been reporting expeditions to the interior made from the new 
English settlement on the Ashley River. Lederer could hardly have 
known that in April 1670 the English had landed at Charles Town or 
that in this same June, 1670, Dr. Henry Woodward made a fourteen 
days’ trip to the “west and by north” from Charles Town. A year later, 
in July 1671, Dr. Woodward made a land trip to Virginia from Charles 
Town. He probably used the same Indian Trading Path that Lederer 
explored, for “the Emperor Cotachico . . . says that Woodward is got 
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he reached the country of the Tuscarora Indians. 
Their chief took his gun and ammunition, and he 
hurriedly left before further demands were made, 
making his way back to Appomattox in Virginia. 
As his later permit from the Maryland govern- 
ment shows, Lederer planned to open a fur trade 
along the path into Carolina which he had explored. 
He may not have been able to carry out his inten- 
tions, but the Virginia traders soon began to develop 
the route. The Needham and Arthur expedition sent 
out by Abraham Wood in 1673 is well known;?6 in 


16. Alvord and Bidgood, p.210-226. Mrs. Henry Dockery Brown of 
Waycross, Georgia, has kindly referred the editor to several passages 
which indicate that Virginia trade with Indians as far as South Carolina 
may have existed before Lederer’s journey. The Council of Virginia 
wrote to the Lord Commissioners of Trade on October 19, 1708, pro- 
testing against high duties laid on Virginia traders by the government 
of South Carolina and stating that Virginia had “traded with those 
Indians before the name of Carolina was Known”: Executive Journals 
of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Richmond, 1925-1945, III (1928), 
194. About 1733 William Byrd II wrote, “Of late the new colony of 
Georgia has made an act obliging us to go 400 miles to take out a 
license to traffic with these Cherokees, though many of their towns 
lie out of their bounds, and we had carried on this trade eighty years 
before that colony was thought of’: A Journey to the Land of Eden, 
ed. by Mark van Doren, New York, 1928, p.179. These are eighteenth- 
century statements made with the intent of emphasizing the priority 
of the Virginia trade; as such, the dates are suspect. How far south 
the Virginia traders themselves went is uncertain; Indians may have 
brought their furs north to Occaneechi or some other trading place. 
By 1670 the Westo Indians on the Savannah River, however, were 
already using guns and ammunition obtained by trade from Virginia: 
Verner Crane, The Southern Frontier, p.ig. The implication of far- 
ranging Virginia traders is strong. 


to Roanoke near Virginia.” Collections of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, v (1897), 186, 338 footnote 1, 388. “Cotuchike” is located on 
the Mathews ca. 1685 map just below the Esah (Ushery) villages on 
the Catawba River. Another important map (ca. 1750) for identifying 
the location of the Catawba, Sugar, and other Indians of this area is 
PRO, CO, Carolina 16 (photocopy in the Library of Congress) . 
An independent account of Lederer’s second journey, with references 
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1684 Captain William Byrd wrote that five of his 
traders were killed by the Indians “in their return 
from the Westward, about 30 miles beyond Ochane- 
chee,’’!7 and in 1686 he noted that two of his traders 
had been killed “‘aboue 400 miles of.”28 In 1701 
Lawson met among the Kadapaus (Catawbas) a 
Scots trader from Virginia who had traded with them 
for many years.!9 Col. William Byrd wrote of great 
trading caravans of a hundred horses that used to 
ply the ‘Trading Path, each horse carrying 100 to 150 
pounds of wares. He described in some detail the 
trade with the Catawbas, “‘called formerly by the 
general Name of the Usherees,” although he said 
that by 1728 the caravans had diminished to less than 
half their former size, evidently because of the 
competition from Charles ‘Town traders.?° 


17. “Capt. Byrd’s Letters,” The Virginia Historical Register, 1 (1848), 
64-5. 

i8. “Letters of William Byrd, First,” Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, xxv (1917), 51-2. 

19. Lawson, ed. Harriss, p.4o. 

20. Byrd, ed. Boyd, p.298-300. 


to Spanish articles at Ushery, was given to the Royal Society in London 
by the Virginia surgeon, Thomas Glover (An Account of Virginia, 
p-10) , in 1676: “Above five years since there was a German Chirurgeon, 
who obtained a Commission from Sr. Will Bartlet to travel to the 
South-west of Virginia, and to make discovery of those parts: He went 
along the foot of the Mountains as far as the Lake of Usherre, and dis- 
covered them to be passable in two places, and he gives a relation, that, 
while he was in an Indian town adjacent to the Mountains, there came 
four Indians on an Embassie to the King of that town, from a King 
that lived on the other side of the Mountains, who by the Command- 
ment of the King on this side were all strangled, with which barbarous 
usage he was much abashed, fearing the like cruelty; but they proved 
more civil to him, permitting him to depart in safety. 

“At his return he brought an Emerauld, and some Spanish mony, 
which he said he had of the Indians bordering on the Lake of Usherre, 
which caused some to think that some Spaniards are seated near upon 
the back of the Mountains.” 
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4. THE SAVANNA, THE LAKE, AND 
THE DESERT 


The late David I. Bushnell of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology once said, “I would not say that 
Lederer did not think he saw anything that he said 
he saw.” If one attempts to accept Lederer’s good 
faith, and supposes that his errors are based on a 
misinterpretation of the statements of Indians or on 
his own credulous exaggeration, how can one ex- 
plain the savanna, the desert, and the lake? For each 
of these there is an explicable basis for Lederer’s 
belief, although he grossly exaggerates that base. 
Concerning the savanna he wrote: “The valleys [of 
the piedmont] feed numerous herds of deer and elks 
larger than oxen: these valleys they call Savanae, 
being marish grounds at the foot of the Apalataei, 
and yearly laid under water in the beginning of sum- 
mer by flouds of melted snow falling down from the 
mountains.” It is certainly probable that before the 
forest land was denuded and the top soil washed 
away, the piedmont had large marshy sections, which 
have since largely disappeared. But his statement 
and the map, which included the whole piedmont 
region of Virginia and North Carolina in the 
‘‘Savanae,” are clearly an exaggeration. 


Lederer’s description of the barren sandy desert, 
the ““Arenosa desert” of his map, is also exaggerated. 
There are stretches of sandy pine barrens in the 
state of North Carolina, but none where one can go 
for twelve days in a northeasterly direction without 
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crossing rivers. His return route did cross the sand- 
hill section of North Carolina during the heat of 
July; he may have been told that it extended for a 
considerable distance southward from where he 
crossed. Also in retrospect it would be easy to exagge- 
rate the proportion of the return journey spent in 
that region and the extent of its aridity. 


The great lake of Ushery seems to be based on the 
Mercator-Hondius (1606) map.! Lederer’s refer- 
ence to its invisible shore is too reminiscent of the 
phrase ‘““Adeo magnus est hic lacus ut ex una ripa 
conspici altera non possit,’’ which had been on most 
maps of the region published for the past half cen- 
tury, not to make clear its origin. He had gone in 
that direction; all the maps showed that the lake was 
there; he wished to convince his patron, Sir William 
‘Talbot, that his expedition had been of value. James 
Mooney, the ethnologist, has suggested that Lederer 
saw the Catawba in flood and thought it was a lake;? 
and Carrier’s hypothesis is that log jams or beavers 
created a lake.3 But where on the Catawba or when 
on the Catawba has the water been so wide that one 
could not judge that it was flowing? And Lederer, 
unfortunately, said that he tasted of it and found it 
brackish. At this point Lederer’s critics appear right; 
his account seems, at least, to be fictitious.4 His sub- 


1. See W. P. Cumming, “Geographical Misconceptions of the South- 
east,” p.476 et seq., for a discussion of this map and its influence. 

2. Mooney, p.7o. 

3. Carrier, p.435-445. 

4. F. L. Hawks suggested that Lederer reached Lake Mattamuskeet or 
Lake Phelps in Bertie County. Hawks was so anxious for Lederer to 
reach a swampy country in Bertie County with a lake that he ap- 
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stantiation of the myth of the great lake, however, 
became the strongest link in continuing the geogra- 
phical misconceptions of the region begun in the 
Mercator-Hondius map. 


5. LEDERER’S THIRD EXPEDITION 


The third and last journey of discovery by Lederer 
was well organized and supported. Besides Col. John 
Catlett,! a mathematician, surveyor, and large land- 


1. Neill, p.303. John Catlett first took up land on the south side of 
the Rappahannock in 1650 and by 1666 had acquired several thousand 
acres on both sides of the river, including 2000 acres just below the 
falls in Stafford County: Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p.193, 262, 
312, 315, 419, 528, 557, 558. The location of “Catlet” is indicated on 
the Herrman map of 1673. Catlett came from Sittingborne Parish, 
Kent, England, by 1665 was presiding justice of Rappahannock County, 
and thereafter was made colonel of militia. Soon after returning from 
the expedition with Lederer he was killed by Indians while fighting 
with the militia: Harrison, Old Prince William, 1, 34. 


parently forgot the mountains and the desert. This route not only 
supposes that Lederer, an experienced traveler, could go for three 
weeks in almost the opposite direction from that in which he thought 
he was going, but also is in direct variation with several later identi- 
fications of places on his route: F. L. Hawks, History of North Carolina, 
i, 50. S. A. Ashe, “Was Lederer in Bertie County,” North Carolina 
Booklet, xv (1915), 33-38, shows several difficulties in Hawks’ theory 
and suggests that Lederer may have gone to Sawratown on the Dan 
River in Stokes County; but Sawratown was not yet in existence. H. A. 
Rattermann suggested that Lederer reached Miccosukee Lake in north- 
western Florida; but this is completely contradicted by Lederer’s own 
estimate of the mileage covered as well as by its inherent impossibility: 
H. A. Rattermann, “Der erste Erforscher des Allegheny-Gebirges— 
Johann Lederer,” in Der Deutsche Pioneer (Cincinnati, 1869-1887) , 
vil (1877), 399-407. Cyrus Thomas attempted to examine Lederer’s 
route, gave it up as a tangled mass of lies, and declared that he did 
not believe Lederer ever went into the Carolinas at all: Cyrus ‘Thomas, 
“Was John Lederer in Either of the Carolinas?” p.724-27; Cyrus 
Thomas and J. N. B. Hewitt, “Xuale and Guaxale,” p.863-67. 

Recent investigation has shown, however, that many of the difficul- 
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owner of Rappahannock County, there were nine 
colonists on horses and five Indians. On August 20, 
1670, they left the house of Robert ‘Talifer (‘Tallifro, 
Taliaferro),2 another landowner and a neighbor of 
Catlett, who was probably one of the party. ‘They 
followed the south bank of the river from Talifer’s 
residence on Snow Creek until they reached the 
falls a mile above Fredericksburg that night. The 


2. Robert Talifro and Lawrence Smith took up 6300 acres above 
Catlett on the Rappahannock below Snow Creek on March 26, 1666: 
Nugent, p.548. Snow Creek is shown on the Fry-Jefferson 1751 map; it 
is crossed by U. S. Route 17 about ten miles below Fredericksburg. In 
1682 John Taliaferro, son of Robert, accompanied Cadwallader Jones 
to explore “the first Heads or Springs of the two Branches of the 
Rappahannock.” He may have been one of the party with Lederer 
twelve years before; apparently this time Jones, John Taliaferro, and 
the others actually crossed the Blue Ridge and entered the Valley: 
Harrison, ‘““Western Explorations in Virginia,” p.327. Mr. George H. S. 
King of Fredericksburg, Va., to whom the editor is indebted for the 
following information, states that Robert Taliaferro is supposed to 
have lived at Taliaferros Mount, on Mount Creek, with property ex- 
tending toward Weir Creek in what is now Caroline County. His 
oldest son Francis married Elizabeth, daughter of Col. John Catlett, 
and his second son Robert married another Catlett daughter, Sarah. 


ties of tracing the route had their origin in Lederer’s inability to 
understand the statements or sign language of the Indians and also 
in the misinterpretation of Lederer’s statements by modern commen- 
tators. The information given by Lederer, say Alvord and Bidgood, 
“seems to be remarkably correct and valuable. . . He gave occasion, 
moreover, for the production of a book of great historical and ethno- 
logical value. . . No material risk of inaccuracy is incurred in accepting 
his narrative where there is no external or internal evidence of its 
improbability:” Alvord and Bidgood, p.69, 64. The difficulty of dealing 
impartially with Lederer’s account is shown by the following mis- 
conceptions of his narrative given by Alvord and Bidgood, who have 
been on the whole his most impartial critics. ‘They write (p.68): 
“After he left the Saura village, no certainty can be evolved from the 
mass of palpable falsehood. . . It makes pleasant reading: Silver toma- 
hawks, Amazonian Indian women, peacocks, lakes ’ten leagues broad,’ 
and barren sandy deserts two weeks’ journey in width, when located in 
the Carolina piedmont sound like the tales of Baron Miinchhausen.” 
But Lederer does not say that he saw silver tomahawks; he repeats 
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next morning they crossed the Rappahannock and 
probably went on an Indian trail approximating the 
present road from Falmouth northwest to Richards 
Ford,3 where they crossed the river about one mile 
beyond the forks of the Rapidan and Rappahannock. 
Keeping the Rappahannock to their right, they 
reached the top of the Blue Ridge on August 26. 
This was a rapid march for a large group, as the 
distance is nearly ninety miles in a straight line. 


The party climbed one of the highest peaks they 
saw and looked over the broad expanse of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. If they kept to the main branch of 
the Rappahannock, they probably reached Chester 
Gap and climbed Compton Peak to the south. If 
they followed the Hazel River, Jordan River branch, 
they climbed Mt. Marshall (3368 feet) . If they fol- 
lowed the North Fork of the Rappahannock, they 
may have ascended High Knob (2365 feet) to the 


3. Bushnell, “The Manahoac Tribes,” p.12. On Lederer’s map “east 
of the north branch of the Rappahannock are indicated, for the first 
time with approximate accuracy, the hills which were to be designated 
by later topographers the Rappahannock and Bull Run ranges”: 
Harrison, Old Prince William, u, 607. 


what an Indian told him: “The men it seems should fight with silver- 
hatchets: for one of the Usheryes told me that they were of the same 
metal with the pomel of my sword” (p.160). He says that the Indian 
women of the Oustack tribe, of whom he heard only through the 
Ushery Indians, “come into the field, and shoot arrows over their 
husbands shoulders,” and that the Ushery women delight in feathers 
of peacocks, “because rare in those parts.” He mentions one lake 
which he judged “‘to be about ten leagues broad: for were not the 
other shore very high, it could not be descerned from Ushery,” and “a 
barren sandy desert.” With the reduction of Alvord and Bidgood’s 
plurals to the singular and a juster presentation of the other state- 
ments, the narrative becomes more credible. 
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south of Manassas Pass.4 To the northwest they saw 
a “prodigious mountain,” which Col. Catlett esti- 
mated to be a hundred and fifty miles away. Dis- 
couraged by this evidence that the South Sea was 
not at hand, and chilled by the cold, they drank a 
toast to the King, named the mountain King Charles, 
and started on their return without further delay.5 
An interesting substantiation of Lederer’s account 
is given by the surgeon Thomas Glover in a report 
to the Royal Society dated June 20, 1676: “There 
was one Colonel Catlet, that was a good Mathema- 
tician, who with some other Gentlemen took a Jour- 
ney to make some further discoveries of the Country 
to the Westward, and arriving at the foot of the 
Mountains early in the morning, they left their 
horses, and endeavored to gain the tops of the Moun- 
tains, which they accomplished about four in the 
afternoon, and then looking further forward they 
discovered other Mountains, whereof they took the 
altitude and judged them inaccessible; which dis- 
couraged them from any further attempts, their de- 
sign being chiefly to discover whether there were any 
Rivers that ran into the South-ocean.’’6 


4. In Manassas Pass, Warren County, a monument was erected in 
1927 commemorating Lederer’s discovery: Strickler, p.25. 

5. The suggestion by Virgil A. Lewis, History and Government of 
West Virginia, Cincinnati, [1904], p.35, that the party crossed the Blue 
Ridge at Harper’s Ferry agrees with neither map nor text of Lederer, 
who went to the headwaters of the Rappahannock, not the Potomac. 
6. Thomas Glover, p.g-10. 
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6. LEDERER’S MAP 


The errors Lederer made on his map lived after him 
and became fruitful, for they were sown in fertile 
soil. ‘he Lords Proprietors were anxious to spread 
information about their recently acquired (1663) 
province of Carolina to prospective settlers, and the 
map makers were glad to get new material. In par- 
ticular John Ogilby, the royal cartographer to 
Charles 11, wished to add a passage on Carolina to a 
free translation of Montanus’ De Nieuwe en Onbe- 
kende Weereld, which he was publishing with the 
title America; he asked Sir Peter Colleton to get ma- 
terials for a map. He also wanted Lord Ashley to give 
names to the rivers, etc.; and Colleton requested 
John Locke, the philosopher, who had drawn up the 
Fundamental Constitutions of the new province, to 
write a discourse.! ‘he material for the map was ap- 


1. W.N. Sainsbury (ed.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 1669-1674, London, 1889, p.Xxxvili-xxxix. A 
large map of the Southeast of this period, Public Record Office 
M.P.1/11., originally in the Shaftesbury Papers, has written on its 
back in John Locke’s hand “Map of Carolina [16]71.” This document 
is interesting because it may have been used by Locke and the Lords 
Proprietors as a chart on which to record the latest geographical in- 
formation. On an original lightly penciled base, with some Lederer 
details and coastal information from the recent Hilton and Sayle ex- 
plorations, is superimposed in heavy ink numerous additional details 
of Lederer’s three explorations. It seems possible that the earlier infor- 
mation from various sources may have included data about Lederer’s 
journey sent by Governor Berkeley from Virginia. To this were added 
details about Lederer derived from the printed map or directly from 
Sir William Talbot, who in the summer of 1671 had come from Mary- 
land with a map in Lederer’s own hand. For the relation of Locke’s 
manuscript chart to Ogilby’s Lords Proprietors map, see W. P. Cum- 
ming, “Naming Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXII 


(1945) » 40-2. 
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parently delayed; meanwhile Lederer’s work ap- 
peared. Consequently its material was incorporated 
into Ogilby’s “Lords Proprietors’ map’ by James 
Moxon, who engraved the plate. ‘The name of the 
great lake of Ushery was changed, in honor of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Ashley Lake. The 
map’s official backing was indicated by the title, “A 
New Discription of Carolina. By Order of the Lords 
Proprietors. James Moxon scul.’; it appeared about 
1672.3 

Other maps followed in quick succession, based 
largely on Ogilby-Moxon’s “Lords Proprietors’ 
map.” A new edition of John Speed’s In the Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britaine, probably the most 
famous seventeenth-century English atlas, appeared 
in 1676, with a map of Carolina based on Ogilby- 
Moxon and accompanied by a full description of 
John Lederer’s exploration. A smaller Speed atlas, 
A Prospect of the Most Famous Parts of the World 


2. The descriptive account of Carolina in Ogilby’s America, probably 
written by John Locke before Talbot brought the manuscript of The 
Discoveries to London, has no reference to Lederer or to his explora- 
tions. The first printed account derived from The Discoveries is appar- 
ently found in Richard Blome’s A Description of the Island of Jamaica, 
London, 1672, p. 131-135; Blome restricts his use of Lederer to comment 
on the customs and beliefs of the Indians “according to the observation 
of Mr. John Ledener [sic]; Speed’s Atlas, London, 1676, on the back 
of the map of Carolina, summarizes Lederer’s several marches and 
his observations on the country and its inhabitants. R[obert] B[urton], 
The English Empire in America, London, 1685, p. 129-132, gives a 
full if somewhat garbled paraphrase of Lederer’s work; though the 
accompanying map shows Ashley Lake and the Savanna, Crouch men- 
tions neither of them in the text. R{obert] B[urton] is a pseudonym 
for Nathaniel Crouch, a prolific pamphleteer whose name appears on 
the title page as the publisher. Crouch’s work ran into seven editions, 
including a German translation; the seventh edition was printed 
in 1728. 
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(London, 1675) , had been published the year before 

with the same material, and proved so popular that it 
was reprinted in 1676. ‘The marks of Lederer’s in- 
fluence are always clear and are usually the same: the 
long narrow savanna in the piedmont region, the 
great lake, and the long narrow Arenosa desert. 
Usually the names of Indian villages are included, 
and in the earlier maps the path which he traveled 
is shown by a dotted line, as in the original map. 
The Daniel (1679) and Morden (1685?) maps add 
a legend, apparently based on Lederer’s description 
of a savanna quoted earlier: “This large savana lies 
as Nilus land from May to Sept. under Water & 
from Sept. to May perpetualy green Stock’d with 
dears Variety of beasts wild ‘Turkies and other fowles 
Innumerable.”’ 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century con- 
tinental map makers began to abandon the Mercator- 
Hondius type map, frequently using the Lederer 
material in its place. Most of these maps show the 
influence of the Ogilby or the Speed map; but usual- 
ly the great lake is unnamed. In the savanna region 
they usually add “Pleine couverte d’eau.”’ One 
widely circulated map of Delisle, the great French 
mathematical geographer, has “Flame couverte 
d’eau’’! At least two maps have the Lederer material 
with “Georgia” written below the lake, showing 
that the map makers were keeping abreast of politi- 
cal developments, if not geographical discoveries. 


Meanwhile, the trail Lederer opened had been 
followed by traders from Virginia. After 1670 an 
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active trade developed with the Indians, from the 
new settlement at Charles ‘Town. In 1682 the sec- 
ond Lords Properietors’ map was published by Joel 
Gasycoyne. Evidently the errors of Lederer had been 
discovered, for there is no trace of the journey or of 
the Mercator-Hondius map. It was the most accurate 
printed map of the province that had been made up 
to that time. If the interior is lacking in detail, it at 
least has none of the errors its predecessors had in 
such abundance. ‘The Gascoyne map had many 
imitators; but the Ogilby-Moxon map continued to 
find numerous new adherents also. Gascoyne’s map 
showed only the heads of rivers, and the map makers 
evidently felt that some other more striking topo- 
graphical features existed in that vast area back of 
the coast. In 1709 John Lawson, surveyor general of 
North Carolina, who had explored the piedmont 
region, published a map in his History of Carolina 
which substantiated Gascoyne’s map. Yet John 
Senex, the very geographer who engraved Lawson’s 
map, published a map in his general atlas twelve 
years later which included all of the Lederer ma- 
terial. ‘This, however, was one of the last flickering 
gleams of Lederer’s influence in England. The ex- 
cellent maps of North Carolina by Moseley (1733) 
and Wimble (1738) and of the British colonies by 
Popple (1733) and Mitchell (1755) superseded all 
that had gone before. On the continent the informa- 
tion on the new maps spread more slowly. The very 
popular atlases of Delisle and Homann, two of the 
most prolific cartographers of their day, continued 
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to include the Lederer material in some of their 
maps until the middle of the century. New maps of 
the English colonies, however, were being made 
without any trace of the long savanna, the great 
Arenosa desert, and the fabled lake with the invisible 
shore. Countless traders, pioneers, and explorers 
must have looked in vain for them during the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries be- 
fore these geographical vagaries of the Southeast at 
last went the way of Verrazano’s sea and the north- 
west passage. 


7. LEDERER IN MARYLAND 


Lederer left Virginia some time after September 1, 
1670, when his third expedition ended, and before 
March 4, 1671, when he made a petition for trade as 
a resident of Calvert County. William ‘Talbot, Secre- 
tary of the Province of Maryland, who later pub- 
lished The Discoveries, said in his statement ““To the 
Reader” that Lederer was driven from Virginia by 
malicious affronts and by the anger of people stirred 
up by false accusations that Governor Berkeley had 
expended the taxes of that year on the “‘vagaries”’ of 
the German. Lederer convinced ‘Talbot that the 
rumors following him were slanderous. The ani- 
mosity of Major Harris and his party, the factional 
opposition to the Indian policies of Lederer’s patron 
Governor Berkeley, or an unfortunate outcome to a 
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business venture by Lederer may have contributed 
to the departure from Virginia. It is also possible 
that some unknown actions of Lederer justified the 
attacks on him, but the more that has been found out 
about Lederer, the less credible such a possibility 
seems. Lederer won the confidence of Berkeley, of 
Talbot, of John Winthrop; he had the esteem of 
some of the foremost leaders in three American col- 
onies. One need not read far in the colonial records, 
on the other hand, to find how common were out- 
rageous accusations and countercharges motivated 
by animosity and self-interest. 


Lederer must have been pleased with his reception 
in Maryland, for he planned to settle there. During 
his first Spring in Maryland, he applied for citizen- 
ship, which was granted by an act of the Assembly 
and later confirmed by the Proprietary.! Certainly 
he was fortunate in finding a patron as powerful in 
the affairs of Maryland as ‘Talbot. He could not have 
known how evanescent that power was to prove in 
the Province. At the time of Lederer’s arrival, Wil- 
liam ‘Talbot was Secretary of the Province, Judge of 
Probate, and Notary Public. His cousin, Governor 


1. Archives of Maryland, II (1884), 282-3 (Assembly Proceedings, 
March — April 1671): “The humble Peticion of . . . John Lederer of 
Calvert County ... born under the Dominion of the Emperor of 
Germany .. . John Lederer [and others] shall from henceforth be ad- 
judged Reputed and taken as Natureall borne people within this 
Province of Maryland.” Ibid., II, 308: “The Laws before mencioned 
passed the great Seale the 27th day of May 1671.” This law was passed 
by the Assembly April 19, 1671, and confirmed into perpetuity in 
1676: ‘Thomas Bacon, Laws of Maryland at Large, Annapolis, 1765, 
E-1 verso ch.x; F-1 verso ch.g. 
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Charles Calvert, the son of the Proprietary, Lord 
Baltimore, depended upon him for advice and judg- 
ment in public affairs and thought highly of his 
personal qualities.2 His mother, Grace, was the sister 
of Lord Baltimore. Soon after June 5, 1671, however, 
Talbot, having succeeded on his father’s death to the 
title of baronet, returned to his estates in Ireland. 


Although Lederer found himself left in Maryland 
without his patron, ‘Talbot was still to perform for 
him a notable service: the perpetuation of his name 
and achievements. From Ireland, as Sir William 
‘Talbot of Carton,3 Lederer’s friend apparently went 
to London, where he arranged for the publication of 
The Discoveries and had it licensed at the Stationer’s 
Office by September 1, 1671. Why Talbot did this 
is an interesting question. He was evidently excited 
by the possibility that the long-sought route to the 
Indian Ocean had been found through Carolina, 
and he wished both to announce this fact and to 
ingratiate himself with a powerful court favorite. 
This may help explain Sir William’s dedication of 
The Discoveries to Lord Ashley (later the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) , a powerful minister closely connected 
with the circle around the Duke of York, with 
whom, in turn, Sir William’s uncle Richard Talbot 


2. The Calvert Papers, Baltimore, 1889, I, 276: “He was a greate 
comfort to me both in respect of his relation & parts.” 

g. Ibid., 1, 257; Donnell M. Owings, His Lordship’s Patronage, Balti- 
more, 1953, p.126. Sir William was third baronet of Carton; married 
Anne, daughter of the Earl of Westmeath in 1683; became Master of 
the Rolls (vice-chancellor) , 1689-90; died without issue 1691: Burke’s 
Peerage, London, 1949, p.1957. 
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was a trusted intimate.4 Ashley was one of the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina and was deeply concerned 
with the promotion schemes of the Province Lederer 
had explored in his second journey. 


Back in Maryland, Charles Calvert wrote Lord 
Baltimore on April 26, 1672: “I pray god hee [Sir 
William] likes the Country [Maryland] and Inter- 
tainment soe well, As to Returne to us againe, I hope 
there is noe great Danger that his uncle Dicke will 
hinder itt.’’5 Calvert’s fear was justified, for Sir Wil- 
liam stayed at court and eventually rose to the posi- 
tion of vice-chancellor. Meanwhile, after his return 
to Ireland from America, Talbot had apparently 
been neglecting the financial support of his mother. 
Lord Baltimore, infuriated by this neglect of his 
sister and also by some slights to himself, astounded 
and dismayed Charles Calvert by the vehemence of 
his outbursts against Sir William in his letters. On 
one of these, a letter of October 9, 1672, Calvert 
sadly commented: “This account of Sir Wm. Talbot 
from your Lordship owne hand hath much startled 
many that knew him, who Could scarce have be- 
leived it had it come another way.’® By November 
20, 1672, Lord Baltimore had separated the office of 
Probate Judge from that of Secretary, and shortly 


4. “Richard Talbot,” Dictionary of National Biography, XIX, 331-6: 
before the Restoration he was given command of the Duke of York’s 
regiment and was Gentleman of the Bedchamber; after the Restoration 
he was at Court, where he was the chief spokesman for the Irish 
Roman Catholics; in 1688 he continued to fight for James II in Ireland 
after all other forces had capitulated. 

5. Calvert Papers, I, 257. 

6. Ibid., I, 282. 
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before April 25, 1673, he revoked Talbot’s commis- 
sion as Secretary of the Province. Several months 
after this, John Lederer left Maryland. 


As early as March 4, 1671, Lederer had received 
a commission to trade with the Indians he had met 
on his second journey: “‘Charles Calvert Esqr Lieu- 
tenant General and chief Governor of the Province 
of Maryland under the right honble Cecilius Abso- 
lute Lord and Proprietary of the said Province Lord 
Baron Baltimore &ca to all Persons to whom these 
presents shall Come Greeting in our Lord God 
everlasting. Know ye that whereas John Loderer 
[stc] a Hamburger born but now a resident in Cal- 
vert County in the said Province of Maryland having 
formerly discovered several Nations of Indians to 
the Southwestward of this Province and requesting 
of me License to trade with them for Beavor and 
Otter Skins and also all other Sorts of Furs whatso- 
ever that are to be procured amongst the said Indians 
these are therefore to License and Authorize the said 
John Lederer to transport out of this Province such 
Truck as he shall think most Convenient for the 
Trade of the Said Indians and also to bring Back into 
the said Province all such Skins Furrs or other Com- 
modities that he shall purchase (of the Naasones 
Askeneethees Ocnokes, Sharberies, Queyonks, 
Waterees, Nuntaniekes, Mahokes Saras, Rickahokons 
Wissackies and Usheryes or of any other Nations of 
the South West Indians) without Let or molestation 
by any person whatsoever and further to desire and 
require all Persons whatsoever that if the said John 
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Lederer they shall happen to meet with either 
travelling toward the said Several Nations of Indians 
to trade with them or returning back to the said 
Province of Maryand to permit him to pass quietly 
with such Commodities as he shall have with him 
without Let Obstruction or hinderance whatsoever 
Provided always that this License to trade or any- 
thing therein Contained shall not entend to Em- 
power the said John Lederer to trade with any of 
the Neighbour Indians or Borderers upon the said 
Province of Maryland nor with any Nation of 
Indians that inhabit within two hundred Miles of 
the said Province and further this License to Con- 
tinue in force for the space of fourteen Years from 
the date hereof and no Longer. Given under my 
hand and Lesser Seal of the said Province of Mary- 
land the fourth day of March in the nine and thir- 
tieth Year of the dominion of Cecilius &ca Annog 
Domini 1670 [1671 N.S.].”7 ‘This document is inter- 
esting for several reasons. It identifies this Lederer 
with the Johann Lederer of Hamburg. It confirms 
in general as not being imaginary Lederer’s account 
of his second expedition into Carolina and the names 
of the tribes he met. It shows that Lederer intended 
to exploit his discoveries by developing a fur trade; 
this may be another reason for the interest of ‘Talbot, 
who was himself concerned in business ventures.8 
‘There is no record of Lederer’s trading activities 
subsequent to the granting of the license, unless the 


4. Archives of Maryland, V (1887), 84-5; corrected here from the 
original in the Hall of Records, Annapolis. 


8. Calvert Papers, I, 260, 261, 269, 272. 
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following cryptic record in the Surry County (Vir- 
ginia) Order Book, under the date November 20, 
1673, indicates that his commercial ventures ran into 
financial difficulties: “The dif’s inter. Mr. Wm. 
Mason, pl’t upon an attachm’t ag’t ye Estate of 
Dorct’r Ledderer, returned. Executed upon a bill 
of sixteen hundred p’ds of ‘Tobo.a.Cask in ye hands 
of Jno. Barnes, & a debt due from Mr. Arth. Allen 
is dismist it appearing y’t ye s’d D’ts weer Assigned 
by ye sd Ledderer to Doct’r Ashley.’’9 Professor 
Dieter Cunz clarifies the complicated legal pro- 
cedures in this business as follows: “Barnes owed 
Lederer 1600 pounds of ‘Tobacco. Lederer owed 
Mason even more than that. Mason sued for the 
amount that Barnes owed to Lederer for himself, in 
order to get at least 1600 pounds in this way,—1600 
Ibs. of what Lederer owed him. Lederer’s debts to 
him, however, were even bigger. Mason knew that 
Allen owed money to Lederer, and he (Mason) 
intended to use the same procedure as he had with 
Barnes, namely: that Lederer’s debtor, now Allen, 
should pay his debts to Mason instead of to Lederer. 
It turned out, however, that Mason was too late. 
Lederer, who was indebted also to a certain Ashley, 
had asked Allen to pay the money to Ashley in order 
to straighten out Lederer’s debts in Ashley’s ac- 
count.’2° 


It is difficult to tell whether this is a record of a 
9. “Historical and Genealogical Notes and Queries,” Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, VIII (1900) , 324. 


10. Dieter Cunz, “John Lederer, Significance and Evaluation,” William 
and Mary Historical Magazine, XX (1942), 177-8. 
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debt Lederer had left behind him in Virginia in 
1670 or the result of his activities as an entrepreneur 
while he was in Maryland. The latter seems more 
probable. If Lederer came to America to make his 
fortune, however, his course was not running 
smoothly. Unfortunately, the records of Calvert 
County, which might have thrown light on Lederer 
during his Maryland years, were totally destroyed in 
1882. 

One other tantalizingly ambiguous reference to 
Lederer occurs in connection with the will of one 
John Browne. Browne, a well-to-do landowner of 
the Island of Kent (which lies at one end of the 
present Chesapeake Bay bridge), became ill and on 
November 17, 1673, made his will. Lederer, who 
was probably giving medical care to Browne, signed 
the will together with another witness, Olliver O. 
Henson, an illiterate who made his mark. By April 
31, 1674, John Browne had died. On June 29, 1674, 
Henson testified before Robert Burle, the clerk of 
court, that he was one of the witnesses. Burle there- 
upon added the following note: “The other witnesse 
to the will named John Lederer was departed out of 
the County and suddenly out of the Province, there- 
fore his testimony could not be procured. witnesse 
my hand Robert Burle.”!! Some time between No- 
vember 1673 and June 1674, therefore, Lederer 
made his departure from Maryland so hastily that 
Burle saw fit to record the fact. 


11. Hall of Records, Annapolis, Maryland. The Records of Wills and 
Testaments. Testamentary Proceedings, Liber 6, folio 351: “I John 
Browne being now in perfect memory although weake in body .. . 
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8. CONNECTICUT AND THE RE- 
TURN TO EUROPE 


The record left by Lederer in Connecticut is that 
of a successful and beneficent physician. In Virginia 
the Surry County Order Book refers to him as a 
doctor, and Glover identifies him as a chirurgeon; 
in Maryland one catches a fleeting glimpse of him at 
the bedside of the dying John Browne; but in Con- 
necticut the extension of his practice is marked. It 
is doubtful, however, that he had a degree in medi- 
cine. Medical knowledge and practice was not then 
as professionalized as at present; Governor John 
Winthrop, Jr., the foremost lay scientist of his day 
in New England, practiced medicine throughout the 
colony without a degree. Although Lederer couched 
his medical suggestions to the Governor diplomati- 
cally and tentatively, it 1s apparent that Winthrop 
was willing to receive information and advice on 


give unto my wife Mary Browne all my whole Estate . . . as witnesse 
my hand & Seale this 17th of november 1673 
Testes John Browne (Sealed) 


John Lederer 
Olliuer O. Henson 


Upon the foregoing last will and testamt. was thus written 


These are to Certify that the within mentioned Instrument was proved 
to be the Reall act and last will and testament of the decedent Vpon 
the oath of Olliuer Henson, one of the witnesses to the said will the 
29th of June 1674; witnesse my hand and Seale the day and yeare 
abovesaid 

Robertt Burle (Sealed] 


[The added note by Burle concerning Lederer, as given in the text 
above, appears at this point.] On folios 210-1 there is an “Inventory of 
the Goods & Chattells of John Browne deceased of the Island of Kent 
April the go day: 1674.” The value of the properties listed on the two 
folios totaled £10,892. 
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such subjects from him. By the summer of 1674 
Lederer was at Hartford; Governor Winthrop sent 
him to Wethersfield, a few miles to the south, to visit 
his daughters, where Lederer says he ate melons. 
There he saw a woman with inflammation of the eye, 
for whom he later suggested to the Governor an 
Indian bark remedy.! This he described in simple 
English, in contrast to the Latin phrases and chemi- 
cal symbols he customarily used for his prescriptions. 
His use of English, if still uncertain, had evidently 
improved in the four years since ‘Talbot had “ren- 
dered out of Latine”’ his writings and discourse. 
Lederer spent most of the fall of 1674 in Stratford 
and Stamford. In September, Francis Hall, the Con- 
stable of Stratford, requested the Governor’s per- 
mission for Lederer to come to Stratford to treat his 
wife, who had been ill for several years. In three 
weeks’ time Hall’s wife was restored to health and 
Lederer’s reputation was such that he was, as Israel 
Chauncy wrote to Governor Winthrop on October 
19, “greatly followed, and much importuned by 
many here, to settle somewhere in these parts.” 
Chauncy, from whose correspondence with the 
Governor we learn a good deal about Lederer during 
this period, was one of the leading figures in the 
colony. A Harvard graduate of 1661, he had been 
asked to come to New Haven as master of the school 
there but had accepted a call to the church at Strat- 
ford.2 In King Phillip’s War, which began a few 


1. Lederer to Winthrop, November 17, 1674. 


2. I. M. Calder, The New Haven Colony, New Haven, 1934, p.142, and 
documents there cited. 
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months later in 1675, the Assembly appointed 
Chauncy successively minister of the Army and 
member of the Council of War. “There is no doubt 
of practice,” he wrote the Governor about Lederer 
in the letter of October 19, “if there were as good 
certainty of mony for it.” 


A month later, on November 17, Lederer wrote 
the Governor from Stamford, asking advice for the 
treatment of Caleb Nab[Knapp], ‘‘a very poor but 
very honest” man there. This is evidently the person 
Chauncy two days later describes as “‘a man that hath 
a fistula upon his face who hath bin given over by 
Mr. Leveredge and the Yorke Doctors.” Among 
Lederer’s patients in Stamford was the wife of John 
Bishop, minister of the Stamford church from 1644 
to his death fifty years later.3 “‘He [Lederer] seemes 
to be a man of singular & rich endowments, A gen- 
eral schollar, & great Phisician as doubtless yourself 
do better understand than others can tell you, as 
having more acquaintance with him,” wrote Bishop 
to the Governor on December g. “He hath been an 
instrument in the hand of God, of much good to 
many in this place & evidently the meanes of Saving 
the Life of some.” 

Meanwhile Lederer was making plans to return 
home. He went to New York to arrange for passage. 
Conditions there between the Dutch and English 
were so tense, however, that he was diverted from 
that route. He decided to go to the Barbados on the 
ship of Mr. Jonathan Selleck of Fairfield and find 


3. Ibid., p.87. 
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passage from there to his own country. ‘The letters 
of Chauncy and Bishop give evidence of widespread 
regret over his departure: “he is,” wrote Chauncy 
on December 17, “sorely wearyed and tyred out with 
overmuch trouble by the coming in of patients 
wheresoever he comes; having very little free time 
eyther night or day for his necessary refreshing.’ He 
sailed from Fairfield January 16, 1675; his last letter 
to the Governor is from the house of Judge Sharpe 
in the Barbados and is dated April 16. 

Lederer reached home safely, for in 1681 the edi- 
tor of the Journal des Sgavans published some ex- 
tracts concerning the Americans of Virginia from the 
memoirs of John Lederer of Hamburg, who had re- 
turned from that country after a ten years’ stay.4 
This statement may indicate that Lederer was in 
Virginia or in America five more years than is at 


4. The extract is similar to part of the second section of The Dis- 
coveries, “Of the Manners and Customs of the Indians,” but has names 
and details lacking in Talbot’s version. For the long explanatory title, 
see the bibliography and footnote 2, page 70, where there is also a 
note on Spon. The passage in the Journal follows: ” Ces choses regar- 
dent les maniers dont ces Peuples suppléent au defaut de caracteres 
pour se ressouvenir des choses memorables. Elles sont de quatre sortes. 

La premiere, sont les Chansons qu’ils chantent aux Jours de leurs 
Festes ou Lunes nouvelles. Ces Chansons contiennent les mysteres de 
leur Religion, & les grandes actions de leurs ancestres. 

La seconde sont de certaines lignes & figures qu’ils gravent sur 
leurs arcs dans leurs expeditions militaires & dans leurs voyages, ou 
sur des bastons qu’ils portent avec eux. Ces deux manieres leur 
sont communes avec plusieurs autres Peuples de l’Amerique, mais les 
deux qui suivent leur sont particulieres. 

La troisiéme sont des Monceaux de Pierre qu’ils mettent aux lieux 
ott se sont données de grandes batailles, mettent autant de Pierres 
qu’il y a eu de Soldats tuez sur la place. 

La quatri¢éme & derniere est encore plus singuliere. Ce sont cer- 
taines roués hieroglyphiques qu’ils appellent en leur langage Sag Ko 
Kok. Quejacasong, c’est a-dire la memoire des Dieux. Ces Roiies sont 
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present known, or merely that the memoirs had been 
written ten years before they came to the attention 
of the editor’s correspondent, Dr. Spon. In this as 
in other earlier records about Lederer there is a 
tantalizing ambiguity. 

It is possible that Lederer returned to America as 
the letters indicated that he might;5 he would have 
been welcomed in Connecticut. On February 15, 
1675, Israel Chauncy, whom the Council of War was 
to appoint a year later as “Chirurgion of the Army,” 
wrote to Governor Winthrop about Lederer, “We 
doe already find a very great want of him, and shall 
more and more dayly.”’ 


5. Lederer to Winthrop, November 17, 1674; Chauncy to Winthrop, 
December 17, 1674. 


composées de 60. Rayons, dont chacun designe une année, comme s’ils 
avoient voulu marquer l’4ge de soixante ans ou va ordinairement la 
vie de ‘homme. Ces Rofties sont peintes sur des peaux que leurs prin- 
cipaux Prestres conservent dans leurs Temples. Ils marquent sur 
chaque Rayons les choses memorables qui arrivent pendant une année, 
par une figure hieroglyphique. Ainsi le sieur Lederer en remarqua une 
qui ne tient pas trop du Sauvage dans un Village nommé Pommezomek, 
pour laquelle auRayon qui marquoit l’année de la premiere arrivée 
des Européens en ce pays la estoit dépeint en Cygne qui jettoit de la 
fumée & du feu par le Bec. La blancheur du plumage de cet oiseau 
& l’eau dans laquelle il se tient toujours designoient la blancheur du 
visage des Européens & leur arrivé par mer dans la Virginie, & ils 
avoient mis dans le bec de cet oiseau de la fumée & du feu pour signifier 
les armes a feu dont les Européens se servoient.” 
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THE INDIANS OF LEDERER’S DISCOVERIES 
by 
Douglas L. Rights, D.D., and W. P. Cumming 


N Virginia during the seventeenth century the 

Powhatan Confederacy of about thirty small 

tribes of Algonquian stock extended from the 

coast to the fall line of the rivers. Along the 
southern border of Virginia in the same region were 
two small tribes of Iroquoian stock, the Nottoway 
and the Meherrin. Piedmont Virginia, like pied- 
mont North and South Carolina, was the home of 
tribes of Siouan stock. ‘Their former habitation is 
thought to have been beyond the mountains in the 
Middle West, where they suffered from pressure of 
Iroquois in the north. According to ethnologists, the 
Virginia Siouan tribes arrived later in the Piedmont 
than the tribes of the same stock located in the South 
Carolina area. The latter apparently came into the 
Piedmont from around the southern end of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and absorbed some Muskogean 
influence in their migration. ‘The Cherokee in the 
western mountains were a tribe of Iroquoian stock. 
This tribe, with its many villages, controlled a vast 
area; but the mountain region included other Indian 
inhabitants whose affiliations are often obscure and 
sometimes undetermined. 


Lederer noted the geographical divisions of the 
region he explored, and separated them into the flats, 
the highlands, and the mountains. He noted features 
such as shell mounds left by the Indians along the 
coast, the pleasant and fruitful land of the Piedmont, 
and the rugged mountain country. His reference to 
ancient Indian inhabitants who formerly possessed 
the land, called ““Tacci alias Dogi,’”’ might have been 
derived from Indian myths told him; they are with- 
out historical confirmation. His statement that all 
the tribes in the Piedmont spoke a common language 
in different dialects seems to be correct. 


In North Carolina the Algonquian tribes were lo- 
cated along the coast and around the shore line of 
the sounds in the northeastern part of the state; this 
area forms the southern end of the mighty triangle 
of territory inhabited by this stock. Mr. Carl F. 
Miller of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who is 
making a revaluation of the Eastern Siouan problem 
in an as yet unpublished report, has grounds for 
believing that tribes of Algonquian affiliation exten- 
ded much further westward and inland than was 
formerly supposed. The Tuscarora, of Iroquian 
stock, occupied a large portion of the adjoining 
sandy coastal plain. ‘They were the strongest tribe 
of eastern Carolina. The Siouan tribes were in the 
Piedmont area and extended down to the region of 
the lower Cape Fear River in the southeast. The 
largest and most influential of these tribes was the 
Catawba, located on the river of that name; in 
Lederer’s time and since then, the Catawba villages 


1B Be *. 


were established on the river near the dividing line 
of the Carolinas. ‘The Cherokee possessed the moun- 
tain region, spreading down into the valleys among 
the foothills. ‘There was neutral ground between the 
Cherokee and the Catawba. 


Although not a professional ethnologist, Lederer 
was observant and careful in describing Indian life. 
He has given fair accounts of Indian methods of 
counting, games, emblematic figures, religious obser- 
vances, burials, and tribal councils. He is not always 
reliable. Some of his statements come under suspi- 
cion as being plain errors, misinterpretation of his 
conversations with Indians or products of imagina- 
tion. Among the last may be classed his view from 
the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains of waves beat- 
ing upon the Atlantic shore. Jackzetavon, Lederer’s 
Susquehanna guide on his second trip, evidently was 
a poor interpreter, whose translations of the answers 
to Lederer’s queries and of his discussions with the 
Indians were faulty and misleading. ‘To Lederer’s 
credit it may be said that some of his statements 
which have been questioned in the past have since 
been substantiated. It was easy to ridicule Lederer 
for saying that there were leopards; it was, however, 
stupidity or ignorance on the part of his critics not 
to realize that “leopard” was probably a translation 
by Talbot from the Latin and that Lederer was re- 
ferring to the panther, which was found in Carolina. 


As a methodical traveler, schooled in the manners 
of the Indians, Lederer gave prudent advice, such 
as to notch trees in making a trail, to procure a food 
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supply of parched maize instead of bread that would 
become moldy, and to be on guard against Indian 
attacks in the early hours of the morning. He gave 
instructions on how to approach an Indian village 
safely and how to behave when received. He showed 
shrewd judgment in trading. He tells what kind of 
truck to carry along for the Indian trade. He learned 
that the trader could not lose time haggling with the 
Indians but must be decisive, ‘‘at a word.” 


At the time of Lederer’s journeys, there was not 
so much disturbance and migration as in the years 
following. After the intrusion of the colonists and 
the incursions of the Iroquois and Susquehanna, 
tribal movements were more frequent. ‘This com- 
parative and temporary stability of Indian settle- 
ments is a help in identifying the tribes visited on 
his journeys. 

The Indian tribes or villages discussed below are 
listed in the order in which Lederer met or heard of 
them in his journeys. 


Schickehamany (Chickahominy) . On his first expe- 
dition Lederer started from a village of the Chicka- 
hominy tribe located at the falls on the north bank 
of the Pamunkey (York) River, about twenty miles 
northeast of Richmond. ‘The Chickahominy Indians, 
whose general habitat was near the river of that 
name, were of Algonquian stock, one of the tribes 
of the Powhatan confederacy. ‘The Powhatans under 
Opechancanough had been disastrously defeated by 
the settlers in 1644. In 1675, a few years after 
Lederer’s visit, Nathaniel Bacon led several un- 
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authorized expeditions against them; and in August 
1676 they were decisively reduced in numbers and 
power when the settlers under Bacon massacred a 
large body of them that had gathered together in a 
fort near Richmond.} 


Monakin (Monacan). ‘The Monakin village, the 
first stop made by Lederer and his companions on his 
second expedition, was located on the south bank 
of the James River twenty miles above the falls. ‘The 
Monacans, of Siouan linguistic stock, were first heard 
of by Captain John Smith on his trip up the James in 
1607; they were visited by Newport in 1608. The 
site of the village was occupied by Huguenots in 
1699; most of the Monacans had been driven away 
by that time, and Swanton’ suggests, in the absence 
of other information, that shortly thereafter the 
remnant joined the related Saponi at Fort Christ- 
anna. Ihe name is preserved in Manakin, a small 
town near the location of the village visited by 
Lederer, but on the north bank of the James. 


Mahock (Manahoac). This tribe of Siouan stock, 
mentioned as bypassed and feared by the English 
accompanying Lederer, lived in 1670 at a place 
identified by Bushnell4 as about a mile from present 
Goochland and to the south of the James. Their 
name is probably preserved in Mohawk Creek, at 
that place. In 1608 Smith found one of their villages 
near the falls of the Rappahannock, whence they 


1. Swanton, Indian Tribes of North America, p.68-71. 
2. Smith, Works, ed. Arber, Birmingham, 1844, p.71-3. 
3. Indian Tribes of North America, p.64-65. 

4. “Five Monacan Towns,” p.10. 
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were apparently driven by the Susquehannas about 
1656 to their location on the James.5 


Sapony (Saponi). These Indians, of Siouan stock, 
according to Mooney occupied a village on Otter 
Creek, a tributary of the Staunton, near present 
Altavista, in Campbell County, Virginia; but later 
investigations indicate that the village of the Saponis 
which Lederer reached was on the big bend of the 
Staunton River in Charlotte County, about twelve 
miles southwest of Charlotte Court House and about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Long Island on the 
Staunton, the probable site of the Pintahz or Hana- 
thaskis. Saponi was a “village of the Nahyssans’”’ ac- 
cording to Lederer; actually, these Indians were dis- 
tinct from but closely related to the Nahyssans and 
Toteros (Tutelos). Mooney® points out that Saponi 
is a contraction of the Monasukapanough which ap- 
pears on Smith’s 1612 map. The Saponi, according to 
Mooney, had moved down from an earlier location 
near Charlottesville, Virginia, to Otter creek, and 
were found in that location in 1671, the year after 
Lederer’s visit, by Batts and Fallam.7 About 1675 the 
Saponi moved to one of the smaller islands next to 
the Occaneechi, near Clarksville, Virginia, to escape 
the Iroquois; Lawson found them on the Yadkin 
near Salisbury in 1701;8 and Byrd in 1728 gives an 
account of their later wanderings.9 

~g. Swanton, Indians of the Southeastern United States, p.148-9. 

6. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.37 and following. 

7. Alvord and Bidgood, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny 
Region, p.185. 


8. Lawson, ed. Harriss, p.43-4. 
g. Byrd, Histories of the Dividing Line, ed. Boyd. p.160, 308. 
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Lederer was told by a Saponi Indian how to get 
to the other side of the Appalachian mountain range. 
‘This advice apparently was to get on the Indian path 
leading down into South Carolina and across upper 
Georgia and Alabama. Lederer, as is evident from 
his account, had had his fill of Major Harris’s crow- 
flight travel through rough Piedmont terrain and 
was willing to take the well-tried and long-used 
trails followed by the Indians in their journeys. 
Lederer declined the Saponi’s offer of tribal mem- 
bership and marriage, but he made such a favorable 
impression on the Indians, previously hostile to the 
colonists, that Batts and Fallam were warmly greeted 
upon their arrival the following year.1° 


Pintahe (? Hanahasky). Lederer gives Pintahz as 
the name of the residence of the king of the Nahys- 
sans. Actually these Nahyssans must have been a 
tribe closely related to the Saponi. Mooney"! suggests 
that Pintahe, which according to Lederer is the 
name of the river by the king’s residence, is identical 
with the Hanahaskis (Hanathaskis) that Batts and 
Fallam visited in 1671; their village, possibly on 
Long Island, was about twenty-five miles from the 
Saponi, and slightly north of west from them. 
Mooney identifies these Nahyssans with the Mona- 
hassanughs of Captain John Smith’s map. 


Akenatzy (Occaneechi) . The Akenatzy of Lederer’s 
account were the Occaneechi, a tribe on the largest 
of the islands, about four miles long, at the con- 


10. Alvord and Bidgood, p.185. 
11. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.35. 
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fluence of the Dan and Staunton Rivers near Clarks- 
ville, Virginia. ‘This has been generally accepted as 
a Siouan tribe, but Mr. Carl F. Miller of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, on the basis of investiga- 
tions made before the island was flooded by the 
Buggs Island reservoir, believes on archeological, 
ethnological, and linguistic grounds that the Indians 
occupying the island were of Algonquian afhliation. 
As early as 1650, Bland and his companions heard of 
the ‘““Occanacheans”’ living on their great island up 
the Roanoke river;!2 Bland may not have visited the 
Occaneechi Islands themselves, as Alvord and 
Bidgood supposed, but some islands above Roanoke 
Rapids, North Carolina.!3 Arthur and Needham 
visited the Occaneechi island in 1673;14 in 1733 Byrd 
visited and described the island, with its rich fields 
then deserted and overgrown.'!5 Moseley, Fry and 
Jefferson, Collet, and Mouzon all locate it on their 
maps, with the name Acconeechy or Occaneechi 
Island, although its Indians had long before left for 
other places. ‘The Occaneechi, joined soon after 
Lederer’s visit by the Saponi on the nearby lower 
island, and by the Tutelo on the upper island, were 
decimated when attacked by Bacon’s forces during 
the Rebellion of 1676. Shortly after, they withdrew 
southward to the present site of Hillsboro, North 
Carolina (Moseley 1733 map), where the name is 


12. Alvord and Bidgood, p.126. 

13. Ibid., p.124. 

14. Ibid., p.224. 

15. Byrd, The Writings of Colonel William Byrd, ed. Bassett, p.286, 
289-91. 
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still used. Ousted from their ancient homes, these 
tribes moved again and again; in the 1720’s they 
were living at Fort Christanna, about ten miles 
north of Roanoke River in Brunswick County, Vir- 
ginia.!6 

‘The Occaneechi wished to be middlemen in the 
Indian fur trade and resented the direct trade estab- 
lished soon after Lederer’s visit by Virginia traders 
with the Catawba and Cherokee Indians. Both 
Abraham Wood?7 and William Byrd the First?® tell 
of intimidation and of the murder of traders by or 
near the Occaneechis. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant that a Virginia Assembly report in 1663 called 
attention to the fact that some of the ill-omened and 
murderous Doegs had fled ‘‘to the Occanecheis.’’19 
If the traders ever used the island as a trading place 
after the murder of James Needham by the Occa- 
neechi Indian John Hasecoll in 1673, they soon 
changed their path and avoided the island, possibly 
after the power of the Occaneechis had been broken; 
at least in eighteenth-century accounts, the Trading 
Path crossed the Roanoke at Monyshap Ford, about 
thirty miles east of Occaneechi Island, three miles 
northwest of the place where the Roanoke crosses the 
Virginia-Carolina line.?° 


Rickohockans (Recahecrians). ‘The Rickohockan 


16. Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, p.43, 55. 

17. Alvord and Bidgood, p.g10 and following. 

18. “Captain Byrd’s Letters,” The Virginia Historical Register, I 
(1848) , 65. 

19. Harrison, Old Prince William, I, 66. 

20. Byrd, ed. Boyd, map opposite p.322. 
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emissaries Lederer met at Akenatzy were Indians 
whose identity has never been clearly established, 
though they are frequently mentioned in the early 
records. Lederer says they lived beyond the Appala- 
chian Mountains on a land of waves, evidently a 
misinterpretation of Indian sign language for moun- 
tainous terrain. Neill?! identifies the Ricahecrians 
as being the enemy Indians at the disastrous battle 
of Pamunkey in 1656. Mooney 2? identifies them as 
the Cherokee; Crane 23 identifies them as Westos on 
the basis of the Westos being called ‘“‘Hickahauqua”’ 
by Dr. Henry Woodward and “Richohogos” by 
James Moore. Swanton*4 suggests that Lederer’s 
emissaries may have come from a branch of the 
Huchi tribe living in the Ohio valley. 


Oenock (Eno). This tribe, which Mooney?s thinks, 
on the basis of Lederer’s description, was probably 
not of Siouan stock, was living at this time near the 
present site of Hillsboro, North Carolina, on or near 
the Eno River. ‘They were first referred to by Gover- 
nor Yeardley in 1654 as Haynokes.?6 ‘Three years 
after Lederer’s journey Abraham Wood refers to 
them as being two days’ journey beyond the Occa- 
neechi;27 Lederer, who found the way difficult and 


21. Virginia Carolorum, p.245-6. 

22. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.28. 

23. “An Historical Note on the Westo Indians,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, n.s, XX (1918), 332, and The Southern Frontier, p.16. 

24. “Identity of the Westo Indians,” American Anthropologist, n.s., 
XXI (1919), 213-6. 

25. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.62. 

26. A. S. Salley, ed., Narratives of Early Carolina, New York, 1911, p.28. 
27. Alvord and Bidgood, p.215. 
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tortuous, had taken almost three days, from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth of June. In 1701 Law- 
son28 found them, consolidated with the Schoccoree 
and Adshusheer, about fourteen miles east of present 
Hillsboro, and slightly northeast of present Durham, 
North Carolina. : 


The North Carolina Archaeological Society has 
found extensive collections of Indian artifacts in this 
Eno (Hillsboro) region. 


Shackory (Shoccoree). Closely related to the 
Oenocks and living some fourteen miles west of 
them, according to Lederer, the tribal relationship 
of the Shackory Indians is uncertain; Swanton?29 be- 
lieves both the Oenocks and the Shackory to be of 
Siouan stock, closely related to the Sissipahaw (Saxa- 
pahaw), although this is questioned by Mooney.3° 
The Shackory are apparently identical with the 
Chicora of Ayllon’s expedition,3! the ‘“Schockoores 
old fields” of Blande,3? and the Cacores of Governor 
Yeardley.33 ‘Their village of Shakor (misspelled on 
the map Shabor) was near the Haw River above 
Swepsonville in Alamance County. Lederer’s 1673 
trading license in Maryland mentioned barter with 
the ‘“‘Sharberies,” evidently misspelling for Shack- 
ories. 


Wataree. Related, according to Mooney34 to the 


28. Harriss ed., p.54. 

29. Indian Tribes of North America, p.83. 

go. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.62. 

31. Swanton, Indians of Southeastern United States, p.183. 
32. Salley, Narratives of Early Carolina, p.1g. 

33. Ibid., p.27. 

34. Siouan Tribes of the East, p. 78. 
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Sewee, Santee, and Congaree tribes, the Wataree 
were allied to and finally incorporated into the 
Catawba. At the time of Lederer’s journey they were 
apparently in Randolph County on or near the 
Uwharrie River, a branch of the Yadkin-Peedee. 
Mooney35 identifies them with the Guatari met by 
Pardo in 1567 and described by La Vandera in 1569. 
They moved up and down the Yadkin River; by 
1722 they are shown on the “Indian ‘Tribes’’ map3® 
as below the Sugaw village on the Catawba-Wataree 
River. On Moseley’s 1733 map a ““Totero Fort’ is 
at the Indian ‘Trading Path on the Uwharrie River, 
and at the crossing on Deep River is ‘“‘Keyauwee Old 
‘Town;’’ probably one of these was the site of the 
Wataree in Lederer’s time. 


Sara (Xuala, Cheraw, Sawra). The Sara Indians, 
probably of Siouan stock,37 were living at this time 
near the ‘Trading Ford of the Yadkin River a few 
miles from Salisbury, North Carolina, or probably 
slightly east, as Needham was murdered at the Trad- 
ing Ford in 1603 shortly after leaving the “Sarrah 
river. 3° ‘Thomas and Hewitt,39 attempting to prove 
that De Soto’s Xuala was in Bartow County, north- 
eastern Georgia, throw ridicule on Lederer’s account 
and say that Xuala could not have been in piedmont 
North Carolina. What happened, apparently, is not 


35. Ibid., p. 80. 


36. Public Record Office, C.O., Carolina, North and South, 3; reprod. 
Swanton, Creek Indians, Plate 3. 


37. Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, p.56. 
38. Alvord and Bidgood, p.216-7. 
39. “Xuale and Guaxale,” p.863-7. 
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that De Soto visited piedmont North Carolina as 
Mooney? suggests but that the Xuala or Sara Indians 
moved eastward. Uprooted, they seem to have chan- 
ged their location repeatedly. Both Lederer and 
Needham found them near the Yadkin. Lawson does 
not mention them in his journey along the Trading 
Path in 1701; by that time they had moved up to the 
Dan River near the Virginia Line east of Pilot 
Mountain, establishing an Upper Saura ‘Town and 
Lower Sawra ‘Town,4! names found on eighteenth- 
century maps long after the villages were deserted. 
Iroquois attacks pushed the Saras south again, and 
by 1710 or soon after they were once more on the 
lower Yadkin, or Peedee River, where they left 
their name as Cheraws. Barnwell’s map ca. 1722 and 
Moseley’s 1733 map show them at that time on the 
east bank of the Peedee near the confluence of Rocky 
River. 


Wisacky (Waxhaw) . ‘The Wisacky Indians were sub- 
ject and related to the Catawbas (Usheries) accord- 
ing to Lederer..’They lived in what is now Mecklen- 
burg and Union Counties, North Carolina, and Lan- 
caster County, South Carolina, but were eventually 
absorbed into various other tribes.42 Since both in 
Lederer’s account and on his map the Wisacky are 
just across the (Catawba) river from the Usheries, 
it is probable that Lederer found them near Sugaw 
Creek in lower Union County, North Carolina, or 
upper Lancaster County, South Carolina. 

40. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.58. 


41. Swanton, Indians of Southeastern United States, p.110. 
42. Mooney, p.74; Swanton. Indians of SE. U. S., p.206. 
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Ushery (Iswa, Esah, Catawba) . ‘The Iswa, of Siouan 
stock, were first noted by Pardo in 1567, though not 
in the present location of Lancaster and York coun- 
ties, South Carolina, where they have remained, 
with minor wanderings, since Lederer reported 
them.43 In Mathews’ manuscript map of ca. 1685, 
four villages of the ‘““Esah” were shown close to- 
gether below the mouth of Sugaw Creek, where the 
remnants of the tribe still have a reservation. ‘This 
is where Byrd reported them sixty years after 
Lederer. About 66 miles from the Trading Ford on 
the Yadkin, wrote Byrd44 about 1728, the ‘Trading 
Path will “bring you to the first town of the Cataw- 
bas, called Nauvasa, situated on the banks of Santee 
River ... These Indians were all call’d formerly by 
the general Name of the Usherees.”’ Lawson45 visited 
them in 1701 and found there a Scotsman, James 
Stuart from James River, Virginia, who had traded 
with the Catawbas for many years and had brought 
along seven horses ladened with English goods to 
barter with the Indians. If this part of Lederer’s 
narrative is accepted, he reached a village of the 
Catawbas on the west side of the Catawba, in York 
County, South Carolina. 


Oustack (Westo, Yuchi). The Oustack Indians were 
not on Lederer’s route; the Usherys told him that 
they lived in constant fear of the Oustacks, who were 
‘‘seated on the opposite side of the lake.’”” Mooney4§ 
43- Mooney, p.69-71; Swanton, Indians of SE. U. S., p.104. 

44. William Byrd’s Histories, ed. Boyd, p.goo. 


45. Harriss ed., p.40-1. 
46. Siouan Tribes of the East, p.70, 85. 
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and Swanton47 identify the Oustacks with the Westo, 
a branch of the Yuchi Indians with a habitat extend- 
ing from Hiwassee River to Muscle Shoals, ‘Tennes- 
see. Ihe Westo operated over an extensive territory 
and caused the early settlers at Charles ‘Town great 
concern. Dr. Henry Woodward made a report of a 
visit to them in 1674,48 and Abraham Wood wrote 
about an involuntary stay among the ‘Tomahittans, 
a Yuchi tribe, by his man Gabriel Arthur, in 
1673-4.49 The Oustacks were a very real and sangui- 
nary tribe, even if the lake across which Lederer said 
they lived was imaginary. 


Toskiroro (Tuscarora). ‘The ‘Tuscarora Indians 
were a confederation of Iroquoian tribes living along 
the middle courses of the North Carolina rivers be- 
tween the Roanoke and Pamlico; Lederer reached 
them on his return journey. Blande5° attempted un- 
successfully to begin trade negotiations with the 
“Tuskarood” king; Lederer calls Katearas, the 
village of the head chief of the ‘Tuscaroras, ‘‘a place 
of great Indian trade and commerce.’”’ Lawsons! 
visited the ‘Tuscaroras in 1701; in 1711, at the out- 
break of the Tuscarora War, he was one of the first 
victims in that terrible uprising. After their defeat, 
most of the tribe went north to join the Five Nations. 


After leaving the Tuscarora Indians, Lederer 


47. Indians of SE. U. S., p.212-5. 

48. ““Westo Discovery,” Collections of the South Carolina Historical 
Society V (1897), 459. 

49. Alvord and Bidgood, 210-226. 

50. Alvord and Bidgood, p.117. 

51. Harriss ed., p.58. 
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passed through the region inhabited by the Me- 
herrin and the Nottoway Indians, who were of Iro- 
quoian stock and were found there by Col. William 
Byrd in 1728. 
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1606 
Gerard Mercator. Virginie Item et Floride Americe 
Provinciarum nova Descriptio. Size: 19” 13%”. 
pCdle i) — COAG mies. 


Copies: Gerard Mercator and Iodocus Hondius, 
Atlas. Amsterdam, 1606, No. 143, and many sub- 
sequent editions. 


1667 
John Farrer. A mapp of Virginia discouered to ye 
Hills... John Ouerton. Size: 1374” x 1054”. 
Scale: 1” = 29% miles. 
Copies: Library of Congress; Johns Hopkins. 
This is the last state, which appeared about 
1667. ‘The original plate underwent numerous 
changes of title, imprint, and geographical de- 
tails after it was made in 1651. See Coolie Verner, 
“The Several States of the Farrer Map of Vir- 
ginia,’ Studies in Bibliography, III (1950), 281- 
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1671 
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2144" x 1734,”’. Scale: 1” = ca. 60 miles. Original: 
London. Public Record Office. M.P.1./11. 


(Shaftesbury Papers.) Photocopy in Library of 
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1673 
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London, 1673. Size: 32” x 37”. Scale: 1° = 7% 
miles. Copy: John Carter Brown, British Mu- 
seum. Reproductions: John Carter Brown, Pro- 
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lina in North America. |ca. 1684.] Size: 62” x 50”. 
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MS. 5415.24. Reproduction: Library of Congress 
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Copy: London. Public Record Office. Colonial 
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habited part of Virginia . . . London, 1751 
[1753?]. Size: 4814” x 30/4”. Scale: 1” = 101/3 
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Dumas Malone, The Fry and Jefferson Map. 
Princeton, 1950. For the various editions of this 
map see the Coolie Verner list appended to the 
Malone introduction. 
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Acconeechy Island, see Occaneechi Is- 
land 

Ackmick, branch of Pemzoncock River, 
16 

Acorns, 27, 55 

Acosta, J. de, 13, 81 

Adshusheer (tribe), 121 

African Company, 64 

Agriculture, 25 

Ahkontshuck (Highlands), 9-10 

Ahkynt (Flats), 9-10 

Akenatzy Island, 24-26, 37. This is 
Lederer’s spelling for Occaneechi, 
q.v. for non-Lederer references to 
the same island. 

Akenatzy (tribe; also Hanahasky, Hana- 
thaski, Hanokaski), 10, 13, 80n, 116- 
9. Same as Occaneechi, q.v. See also 
Pintahae 

Akontshuck (lesser Hills), 21 

Alabama, 117 

Alamance County, N.C., 80, 121 

Algonquian (tribe), 79, 111-112, 114, 

8 


11 

Allen, Arthur, 101 

Alsop, Joseph, 66 

Altavista, Va., 77-8, 116 

Alvord, C. W., vii, 128-9 

Ambassadors, Indian, 26 

Ambushes, 40 

Ammunition, 41. See also Guns 

Andrews, Matthew P., 129 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 52 

Animals, see names of animals; e.g., 
bears, beavers, deer, fox, horses, leo- 


pards, panthers, raccoons, spiders, 
tortoise, terrapin, wildcats, wolves, 
etc. 

Anna River, see South Anna and 
North Anna 


Antimony, 27 

Apalakin (tribe), 9 

Apalatean (Apalataei) Mountains, 4, 
Q-11, 15, 17-19, 25-6, 34, 38 

Apamatuck (town), 33 

Appomattox, Va., 83 

Aquatt (alias Tanx-Pemotinck) Moun- 
tains, 11 

Archeological Society of Virginia, 128 

Archives of Maryland, 129 

Arenosa desert, 85, 93, 95 

Arms, 41. See also Arrows, Ambushes, 
Attacks, Axes, Guns,  Hatchets, 
Swords, Tools 

Arrows (Indian ensign), 13 

Arrows (weapons), 16, 29-30 

Arthur, Gabriel, ix, 83, 118, 125 


Ashe, S. A., 87n, 129 
ASDC 1 ET: eee 1 
Ashley, Lord Anthony, see Cooper, 


Anthony Ashley 


Ashley Lake, 92, 92n 
Ashley River, 82n 
Askarin (woman in Indian folklore), 


13 
Askeneethees (tribe), 99 
Atkins, Sir Jonathan, 64 
Atlantick-Ocean, 18, 35, 37 
Attacks, Indian, 114 
Auripigmentum, 26 

Axes, 41. See also Hatchets 
Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, 121 


Bacon, Nathaniel, 79, 114, 118 

Bacon, Thomas, 96n 

Baer, E., 129 

Baltimore, Charles Calvert, 
Lord, see Calvert, Charles 

Barbado(e)s, 61-6, 105-6, 131 

Bargaining, 42. See also Barter, Trade 

Bark, 27 

Barnes, John, 101 

Barnwell, John, 123 

Barter, 23, 41-2. See also Trade 

Bartlet, Sir Will, 84n 

Bartow County, Georgia, 122 

Batts, Thomas, 73, 76n, 80n, 116-7 

Beads, 42 

Bearded men, 31 

Bears, 11, 18, 40 

Beaver, 18, 41 

Berkeley, William, viii, x, 5, 17, 21, 
70, 75, 77, gin, 95-6 

Bertie County, N.C., 86n, 129 

Bibliographical Data, 127 

Bidgood, Lee, vii, 128-9 

Big Meadows, 75 

Birds, 38, 40. See also names of birds; 
e.g., Ducks, Geese, Peacocks, Swans, 
Turkeys 

Biscuit, 21, 40 

Bishop, John, 50, 60-1, 66-7, 105-6 

Blakeley, Florence, xi 

Bland(e), Edward, viii, 118, 121, 125 

Blome, Richard, g2n 

Blue Ridge Mountains, 89, 118 

Boston Medical Library, 49 

Boyle, Sir Robert, 48 

Bracelets, 42 

Brandy, 36, 42 

Bread, 39 

Brebner, J. B., 129 

Briggs, Henry, 73n 

Brown, Mrs. Henry Dockery, 8gn 

Brown, Ralph M., 129 

Browne, John, 102-3, 103n 

Brunswick County, Va., 119 

Buckingham County, Va., 77 

Buggs Island, 79, 118 

Building materials, 27 

Buillon, 42 

Bull Run Range, 89n 
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Burials, Indian, 14, 113 

Burle, Robert, 102, 103n 

Burton, Robert, g2n 

Bushnell, David I., Jr., 85, 129 

Byrd, William (Capt. or Col., ist or 
2nd), 76n, 83n, 84, 116, 118-9, 124, 
126, 130 


Cacores (tribe), 121. Same as Shack- 
ory, q.Vv. 

Cakes, 27 

California, 25, 37-8 

Calve, see Colve 

Calvert, Charles, 3rd Lord Baltimore, 
x, 97-8, 130 

Calvert County, Md., 95, 99, 102 

Campbell County, Va., 77, 116 

Canada, 20 

Carolina, 4, 22-3, 69, 91-2 

Caroline County, Va., 88n 

Carrier, Lyman, 79n, 80n, 130 

Carryers, 27 

Catawba River, 79n, 8o0n, 81-2, 82n, 
83n, 86, 122-3 

Catawba (tribe; also Kadapaus), 82, 
84, 112-3, 119, 122-4. Same as Usher- 
ies, Q.Vs 

Catlett, Elizabeth, 88n 

Catlett, Colonel John, 34, 36, 87, 88n, 


90 

Catlett, Sarah, 88n 

Cats, 16 

Ceremony, Indian, 41 

Charles II, vii 

Charles City County regiment, 76n 

Charles Town, 69, 82n, 84, 94, 125 

Charlotte, N.C., 81 

Charlotte County, Va., 116 

Charlotte Court House, Va., 77, 116 

Charlottesville, Va., 74, 116 

Chauncy, Israel, 50-2, 58-9, 62-3, 104-7 

Cheraw (tribe), 122-3, 131. Same as 
Sara, q.v. 

Cherokee (tribe), 83n, 111, 113, 119- 


20 

Cheseapeack Bay, 35 
Chester Gap, 89 

(tribe; also Schicke- 


Chickahominy 
hammany), 114-5 
Chickahominy (village; also Shicke- 


hammany), 15, 74 
Chicora (tribe), 121. Same as Shackory, 


q.v. 

Children, Indian, 29, 42 
Christanna, Fort, Va., 115, 119 
Christian, W. A., Jr., xi 
Cinabar, 28 

Clarksville, Va., 78, 116, 118 
Climate, 10 

Cloth, for trading, 41 

Coin, 42. See also Barter 
Collet, Victor, 118 

Colleton, Sir Peter, 64, 91 
Colve, Anthony, 52 
Commerce, see Trade 
Commodities, 41 

Compton Peak, 89 

Congaree (tribe), 122 
Connecticut, 49, 103 
Connecticut Historical Society, 130 
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Cooper, Anthony Ashley, first Baron 
Ashley and first earl of Shaftesbury, 
viii, 3, 91, 97-8 

Copper, 33 

Corn, 12, 25, 27, 39. See also Maize, 
Wheat 

Cotachico, Indian Emperor, 82n 

Cottrell, James, 127 

Cotuchike (town), 83n 

Councils, tribal, 113. See also Govern- 
ment 

Counting, Indian methods of, 
113 

Courtenay, W. A., 128 

Covetousness of Indians, 27 

Craige, Archibald, xi 

Crane, Verner, 83n, 130 

Creeks (tribe), 134 

Cronau, Rudolph, 130 

Crouch, Nathaniel, 92n 

Crystal, 17, 42 

Cumming, W. P., 86n, 130 

Cumming, Mrs. W. P., xi 

Cunz, Dieter, 47, 101, 101M, 181 

Customs, see Manners 


12-18, 


Dan River, 87n, 118, 123 

Daniel, R., 93 

Davenport, John, 61 

De Soto, Hernando, 122-3 

Deep River, 122 

Deer (animal), 10, 16, 18, 34-5, 40-1 

Deer (Indian emblem), 14 

Delisle, Guillaume, 93-4 

Desert, 32, 82, 85-6 

Devil, 31 

Diet, Indian, 12, 17, 247 

Doctor, Indian, 54-5 

Doegs, 119 

Dog (Indian emblem), 12, 14 

Dogi (tribe), 10 

Dogs, 17 

Drake, Sir Francis, 37 

Dress, Indian, 18, 31, 34 

Drink, 42. See also Brandy 

Ducks, 38 

Durham, N.C., 121 

Dutch, 59, 63, 105 

Dutch ships, 51 

Duykinck, Evert A., 131 

Dyes, see Auripigmentum, Cinebar 

Eating Habits, 
Food 

Education, Indians, 14. See also Writ- 
ing 

Effeminate Indian men, 31 

Elks, 10, 35 

Elizium, 14 

Eloquence of Indians, 14 

Emblems, Indian, 12-14, 113 

Emerald, 84n 

Eno River, 80, 120 

Eno (town), 80n, 121. See also the 


Indian, 25. See also 


entries under  Lederer’s spelling 
Oenock 

Eno (tribe), 78, 120-1. Same as 
Oenock, q.v. 


Ensigns, Indian, 12-14, 113 
Entertainment, Indians, 26-7, 113 
Eruco River, 32 


Esah (tribe), see Usheries 


Face painting, Indians, 26 

Faces, Indian, 28 

Fairfield, Conn., 53, 63, 106 

Fallam, Robert, 73, 76n, 116-7 

Falmouth, Va., 89 

Farrer, John, 72-3, 137 

Fauquier Historical Society, 131 

Faust, A> Be, 5131 

Festivals, Indian, 33 

Fire, 31 

Fish, 12, $1 

Fish-shells, 10 

Five Nations (Indians), 125 

Flora and Fauna, 10. See also names 
of plants and animals 

Florida, 24, 87n 

Florida, Gulf of, 38 

Folklore, Indian, 13 

Food, 12, 17, 21, 27. See also Biscuit, 
Bread, Corn, Maize, Wheat 

Forests, 132 

Fort Christanna, Va., 115, 119 

Fort Mill, S.C., 82 

Fowl, 40. See also names of birds, e.g., 
Ducks, Geese 

Foxes, 10, 16, 18, 41 

Fredericksburg, Va., 88 

Fry, Joshua, 118, 139 

Furs and fur trade, 17, 99-100, 119 


Gaines, W. H., xi, 131 
Games, Indian, 26-7, 113 
Gascoyne, Joel, 94 


Geese, 38 
Gems, see Emerald, Pearl 
Geographical misconceptions of the 


17th century, vii, 71-3, 130 
Georgia, 78, 83, 93, 117, 122 
Glass, 17 
Glover, Thomas, 84n, 90, 103, 131 
Gods, Indian, 13 
Gold Mr = 58 
Goochland, Va., 115 
Government, Indian, 24-5, 27-8, 113 
Graham, N.C., 80 
Grain, 27. See also Maize, Corn, Wheat 
Greensboro, N.C., 81 
Gregg, Alexander, 131 
Groome, H. C., 131 
Guatari (tribe), 122. Same as Wataree, 


q.v. 

Guaxale (tribe), 87n, 135. Same as 
Sara, q.v. 

Guilford County, Conn., 60 

Gulf of Florida, 38 

Gulf of Mexico, 38 

Guliel Gubern, Mons, 75 

Guns, 33, 40-1. See also Arms 


Hair (i.e. beards), 32 

Hall, Francis, 50-2, 57, 59, 61, 104 
Hamburg, Germany, 69, 106 
Hammocks, 40 


Hanahasky (tribe), 117. Same _ as 
Akenatzy, q.v. 
Hanathaski (tribe), 79n, 80n, 116-7. 


Same as Akenatzy, q.v. 
Hanokaski (tribe), 80n. Same as Aken- 
atzy, div: 


Harlow, V. T., 64, 131 

Harper’s Ferry, ix, gon 

Harris, Major John, ix, 19-20, 22, 76, 
76n, 77, 95, 117, 128 

Harrison, Fairfax, 131-2 

Hartford, Conn., 49-50, 57, 59-60, 63, 
104 

Harvard University, 50 

Hasecoll, John, 119 

Hatchets, 30, 39-40. See also Axes 

Haw River, 121 

Hawk Bill, 75 

Hawks, Francis L., 87n, 132 

Haynokes (tribe), 120. Same as O6ce- 
nocks, q.v. 

Hazel River, 89 

Hemphill, Edwin W., xi 

Hening, William W., 132 

Henninghausen, L. P., 132 

Henson, Olliver O., 102, 103n 

Herrman, Augustine, 138 

Hewitt, J. N. B., 87n, 135 

Heyrick, Samuel, 127 

Hickahauqua (tribe), 120 

Hieroglyphics, Indian, 12 

High Knob, 89 

Hightop, 75 

Hillsboro, N.C., 80, 118, 120-1 

Hilton, William, 91n 

Hinman, Royal R., 60 

Hiwassee River, 125 

Hoes, 41 

Homann, Johann B., 94 

Hondius, Iodocus, 86-7, 93-4, 137 

Hoppottoguoh, Indian guide, 15 

Horses, 17-20, 24, 29, 32, 34, 36 

Hotten, John C., 132 

Houses, Indian, 27 

Hovel, 27 

Huchi (tribe), 120 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 133 

Huguenots, 115 

Humphrey, George P., 128 

Hunting, 25 

Huntington, Elijah B., 60 

Husbandry, 25 


Incest, 14 

Indian Ocean, 14, 37-8 

Indian Sea, 4 

Indian Trading Ford, 81 

Indians, see the following references, 
among others: Burials, Dress, Eating 
Habits, Education, Ensigns, Enter- 
tainment, Face Painting, Folklore, 
Food, Government, Houses, Man- 
ners, Marriage, Medicine, Mythology, 
Number system, Punishments, Reli- 
gion 

Industriousness of Indians, 27 

Innsbruck, Germany, 71 

Iroquois (tribe), 111-2, 114, 116, 125-6 

Iswa (tribe), see Usheries 

Isinglass, 17 

Jackzetavon, Lederer’s 
22, 77, 113 

James II, King of England, formerly 
Duke of York, 97 

James River, 19-21, 115 


Indian guide, 
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Jantz, Harold S., xi, 47, 132 
Jefferson, Peter, 118, 139 

Johnson, Allen, 131 

Joliet, Louis, 73 

Jones, Cadwallader, 88n 
Joneses, 00 

Jordan River, 89 

Journal des Scavans, 7on, 106, 134 
Julian, N.C., 80 


Kadapaus (tribe), see Catawba 
Kaskous (Kaskusara), Indian Emper- 
or, 33 
Katearas (town), 33, 125 
Kawitziokan (town), 33 
Kemper, Charles E., 132 
Kent, Island of, 102, 103n 
Keyauwee Old Town, 122 
King, George H. S., 88n 
King Charles Mountain, go 
King Philip’s War, 50 
Knapp, Caleb, 53, 55, 105 
Knives, 41-2 


Labban, George, 57 
Lake (of Ushery), 85-7, 92. For ref- 
erences to other lakes, see names of 
lakes; e.g., Mallamuskeet 
Lancaster County, S.C., 123-4 
Lane, John, 72 
Langston, Anthony, 76n 
Language, Indian, 10, 112 
La Vandera, Joan de, 122 
Laws, 27 
Lawson, John, 69, 84, 94, 116, 123, 132 
Laziness of Indians, 31 
Leaksville, N.C., 79n, 80n 
Lederer, George, 7on 
Lederer, Johann, Sr., 69, 71n 
Lederer, John 
Biographical Data, 
passim, as follows: 
Early Years in Europe. Family, 
69n, 7on, 71n; probable date 
of birth, 69, 71n; place of birth, 
69n, 7on, 71n; education, 69, 
“on; when and why he went 
to Virginia, 69, 7on 
In Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Date of arrival in Virginia, 70; 
commissioned by Governor 
Berkeley, 70; 
FIRST EXPEDITION, 15-19, 


74-5 
SECOND EXPEDITION, 19-33, 


viii-x, 6, and 


76-84 

THIRD EXPEDITION, 34-¥, 
87-90 

when and why he left Virginia, 


95-6 
In Maryland. Practicing medicine, 
102, 103n; witnesses will, 102, 
103n; trade with Indians, 99- 
100; financial difficulties, 101; 
when and why he left Maryland, 


99, 102 
In Connecticut. Correspondence 
with Gov. Winthrop, 47-65; 


medical practice, 51-60, 62, 103- 
5; plans for leaving Connecti- 
cut, 59-60, 62-3, 7on, 105-6 
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Return to Europe via Barbados. 
In Barbados, 65, 106; return 
to Europe, 66, 106 
Birth, 69-71 
Education, 69 
See also medical knowledge 
English, knowledge of, 104 
Financial difficulties, 101 
Geographical conceptions, 73 


Indians, knowledge of, 113 

Map, 91-5 

Medical knowledge, 49, 53-8, 60-1, 
104-5 


Veracity, 87-9, 113 
Lederer, Jiirgen, 7on 
Leopards, 10, 18, 113 
L’Estrange, Roger, xii 
Leveredge,) Mr. 2 59; 8108 
Lewis, Virgil A., gon 
Lion (Indian emblem), 12 
Lions, 10, 18 
Liquor, 42. See also Brandy 
Locke, John, 91, g2n, 137 
Long Island, Va., 116-7 
Looking-glasses, 42 
Lower Sawra Town, 123 


McGrady, Edward, 132 

Magtakunh, Indian guide, 15 

Mahoc (town), see Mahock 

Mahoc (tribe; also Mahock, Mahoke, 
Manahoac), 10, 16, 20, 99, 115-6, 


129 

Mahock (town), 19, 22 

Maize (Mayz), 39, 114. See also Grain, 
meal 

Malone, Dumas, 131, 139 

Managog (tribe), 10 

Manahoac (tribe), 
as Mahoc, q.v. 

Manakin (town), see Monakin 

Manassas Pass, 90 

Mangoack (tribe), 10 

Manners and Customs, Indians, 11-14, 
41 

Manning, Captain George, 63 

Mannith, Indian god, 13 

Manohoski (tribe), 8on 

Mantepeuck (Falls of Rappahannock), 


115-6, 129. Same 


34 

Mantle, 41 

Maps, 137. For other references to 
individual maps, see names of car- 
tographers 

Maraskarin (woman 
lore), 13 

Marcasite, 17 

Marquette, Jacques, 73 

Marriage, Indians, 13-14, 23, 25 

Marshall, Mount, 89 

Maryland, 6, 95-6, 99, 129 

Maryland Historical Society, 130 

Mason, William, 101 

Massachusetts Historical 
49, 132 

Massanutten Range, 75 

Mast (food for swine), 27 

Matapeneugh River, 16. Same as Mat- 
taponi (?), q.v. 

Matchcoat, 41 


in Indian folk- 


Society, 47; 


Mathews, Maurice, 82n, 83n, 124, 138 

Mattamuskeet, Lake, 86n 

Mattaponi River, 74. See also Mata- 
peneugh 

Maxwell, Hu, 132 

Meal, Indian, 21 

Mecklenburg County, N.C., 123 

Mecklenburg County, Va., 79 

Medicine, Indian, 17, 36 

Medicine, Lederer’s knowledge of, see 
Lederer 

Melons, 55 

Menchaerinck (town), 33 

Mendocino, Cape, 37 

Mercator, Gerard, 72, 86-7, 93-4, 137 

Merherrin (tribe), 111, 126 

Metals, see Antimony, Copper, Quick- 
silver, Silver 

Mexico, Gulf of, 38 

Miccosukee Lake, 87n 

Milford, Conn., 52 

Mill, Fort, S.C., 82 

Miller, Carl F., 79, 112, 118 

Milling, C. J., 133 

Millor, James, 62 

Mineral waters, 31 

Minerals, 26, 28-9. See also Auripig- 
mentum, Crystal, Emerald, Glass, 
Isinglass, Marcasite, Salt, Vermilion 

Mines, 32, 43 

Mitchell, John, 94 

Moller, K. D., xi, 69 

Mohawk Creek, 115 

Monacan (tribe), see Monakin 

Monack (town), 20 

Monahassanughs (tribe), 117 

Monakin (town; also Manakin), 21, 
76, 115 

Monakin (tribe; 
19-20, 115, 129 

Monasukapanough (town), 116 

Money, 42. See also Barter 

Mons Guliel Gubern, 75 

Montanus, Arnoldus, 91 

Monyshap Ford, 119 

Mooney, James, 86, 133 

Moore, James, 120 

Morden, Robert, 93 

Morrison, A. J., 133 

Moseley, Edward, 94, 118, 123, 138 

Moss, 39 

Mount Creek, 88n 

Mount Marshall, 89 

Mountains, see names of 
mountains 

Mouzon, Henry, 118 

Moxon, James, 92, 94 

Muscle Shoals, Tenn., 125 

Muskogean (tribe), 111 

Myer, William E., 133 


also Monacan), 10, 


individual 


Mythology, Indian, 11, 13. See also 
Religion 
Naasones (tribe), 99 


Nab, Caleb, see Knapp 

Nahyssan (tribe), 10, 18, 16, 20, 22-3, 
116-7 

Naunnugh, Indian guide, 15 

Nauvasa (town), 124 


Needham, James ix, 78-80, 80n, 83, 
118-9, 122-3 

Negro, 53, 66 

Neill, Edward D., 133 

New Albion, 25 

New Haven, Conn., 49, 66, 104 

New Jersey settlers, 63 

New London, Conn., 49 

New York, 52, 58, 62, 105. See also 
Yorke doctors 

Newport, Christopher, 115 

Nichols, Capt. Richard, 58 

North Anna River, 74 

North Carolina, 85-6, 133 

North Carolina Archaeological Society, 
121 

North Fork (of the Rappahannock), 


89 
North Fork (of Rivanna River), 75 
Notching trees, 39, 113 
Nottoway (town; also Natoway), 33 
Nottoway (tribe), 111, 126 
Nugent, Anne, daughter of Earl of 
Westmeath, 97n 
Nugent, Nell, 133 
Nugent, Richard, 2nd Earl of West- 
meath, 97n 
Number system, Indian, 12-13, 113 
Nuntaly (tribe; also Nuntaneuck), 10 
Nuntaneuck (tribe; also Nuntaly), 10 
Nuntaniekes (tribe), 99 
Nuts, 27 


Oaks, 32, 55 

Occanacheans (tribe), see Occaneechi 

Occaneechi Island(s), 78-9, 80n, 83n, 
84, 118, 120. For Lederer’s refer- 
ences to this Island, under the spell- 
ing Akenatzy, see 24-6, 37 

Occaneechi (tribe; also Occanachean), 
78-9, 116-20. Same as Akenatzy, q.v. 

Oenock (town; also Eno), 26, 78, 80, 
121 

Oenocks (tribe; also Eno, Haynokes, 
Oenoke), 13, 26-8, 78, 80n, 99, 120- 
1. Same as Eno, q.v. 

Oestacks (tribe), 42. Same as Oustack, 


q.v. 

Ogilby, John, 91-4 

Ohio Valley, 120 

Oil, 27 

Okeé, Indian god, 13 

Okéepoeze (Indian word), 17 
Opechancanough, Powhatan chief, 114 
Orange County, Va., 134 

Orcutt, Samuel, 50 

Ornaments, see Bracelets, Face paint- 


ing 

Ortelius, Abraham, 81 

Otter Creek, 77, 116 

Otters, 18, 41 

Oustack (tribe; also Oestack, Westo, 
Yuchi), 30, 42, 83n, 120, 124-5 

Overton, John, 137 

Owings, Donnell M., 97n 


Pemotinck Mountains, 9, 11. The In- 
dian name for Apalatzan, q.v. 

Page County, Va., 134 

Pamlico, N.C., 125 
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Pamunkey River, 74, 74M, 114, 120. 
Same as Pemzoncock River, q.V., 
and according to Lederer also called 
the York River, q.v. 

Panthers, 10, 113 

Pardo, Juan, 122, 124 

Partridges, 40 

Pash (woman in Indian folklore), 13 

Peack (Indian coins), 42 

Peacocks, 31 

Pearl, 24, 42 

Peedee River, 122-3 

Pemzoncock River, 15-7, 74. According 
to Lederer, ‘“‘alias York River,” q.v.; 
same as Pamunkey River, q.v. 

Pemzoncock (town), 16 

Periago’s, 30 

Periku, Indian high priest, 13 

Pheasants, 40 

Phelps, Lake, 86n 

Pictures, 42 

Pierson, Abraham, 52 

Pigeons, 40 

Pigg River, 79n, 8o0n 

Pilot Mountain, 79n, 123 

Pintahae (town), 23, 117 

Pintahae (tribe), 80n, 116-7. Possibly 
the same as the Akenatzy, q.v. 

Plaister, 27 

Plate, 42 

Popple, Henry, 94 

Porters, 27 

Potomac River, gon 

Powder, 41 

Powhatan (town), 19 

Powhatan Confederacy, 111, 114 

Priests, Indian, 13, 20 

Prince William County, Va., 131 

Punishments, Indian, 29 

Purchas, Samuel, 73n 


Queyonks (tribe), 99 
Quiacosough, Indian god, 13 
Quicksand, 18 

Quicksilver, 29 


Raccoons, 10, 41 

Randolph County, N.C., 80, 122 

Ransom, 33 

Rapidan River, 75, 89. Same as Rap- 
pahannock River (?), qv. 

Rappahannock County, Va., 87n, 88 

Rappahannock River, 17, 34, 75, 88n, 
89, 115. Same as Rapidan River (?), 


q.v. 

Rattermann, H. A., 87n, 128, 133 

Rattlesnakes, 15, 37 

Recahecrians (tribe), 119-20. Same as 
Rickohockans, q.v. 

Recreation, Indians, 26-7, 113 

Reeds, 27, 30 

Religion and religious ceremonies, In- 
dian, 11-14, 20, 28, 28, 31, 113 

Reptiles, 15, 37 

Rich, Bee beers s 

Richards Ford, Va., 89 

Richmond, Va., 114 

Richohogos (tribe), 120. 
Rickohockans, q.v. 

Rickohockans (tribe; also Recahecrians, 


Same as 
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Richohogos, 


99, 119-20 
Rights, Douglas L., xi, 76, 109, 111, 


133 
Riley, Stephen T., xi 
Rivanna River, 75 
Roads, see Trails 
Roanoack (Indian coins), 42 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., 118 
Roanoke River, 77-8, 118-9, 125. Same 
as Rorenock (?), q.v. 
Rockingham County, Va., 135 
Rocky River, 123 
Roque, Abbé Jean Paul de la, 7on, 134 
Rorenock (Rorenoke) River, 22, 33. 


Rickahokons), 26, 32, 


Same as Roanoke (?), q.v.; alias 
Shawan, q.V. 

Rosengarten, J. G., 133 

Royal African Company, 64 

Rye; N.H.?, 61 

Saddleback Mountain, 75 

Sainsbury, W. Noel, 64 

Salisbury, N.C., 81, 116, 122 

Salley, A. S., 134 

Salt, 29, 40 

Sapon (town), 22-4 

Sapon (tribe; also Saponi, Sapony), 
10, 77-8, 115-8 


Saponi (tribe), see Sapon 

Sapony (tribe), see Sapon 

Santee River, 124 

Santee (tribe), 122 

Sara (town; also Sarrah, Sasa, Saura, 
Sawra, Sualy), 9, 11, 28-9, 38, 78, 
80-1, 123. See also Suala 

Sara (tribe; also Cheraw, Guaxale, 
Sarrah, Sawra, Xuala, Xuale), 31, 
“8, 80n, 81, 87n, 99, 122-3, 131, 135 

Sarrah River, 122 

Sarrah (tribe), 78. Same as Sara, q.v. 

Sasa (town), g. See also Sara 

Sasquesahanaugh (tribe; also Sasquesa- 
hanough), 13, 22, 41. Same as Sus- 
quehanna, q.vV. 

Saura Town, 123. See also Sara 

Savanna (Savanae), 10, 34, 40, 85, 92n 

Savannah River, 83n 

Sawra Town, 87n, 123. See also Sara 

Sawra (tribe), 122. Same as Sara, q.v. 

Saxapahaw (tribe), 121 

Sayle, Sir William, 9i1n 


Schickehammany (tribe; also Chicka- 


hominy), 114-5 

Schoccoree (tribe), 121. Same as Shack- 
ory, q.v. 

Schockoore (tribe), 121. Same as 


Shackory, q.v. 
Schuricht, Hermann, 134 
Scissors (Sizars), 41-2 
Scott, W. W., 134 
Scouts, Indian, 40 
Selleck, Johnathan, 61-2, 66, 105 
Senex, John, 94 
Sepoy (woman in Indian folklore), 13 
Serpent (Indian emblem), 12-14 
Serpents, 15, 37 
Sewee (tribe), 122 
Shabor (town), 121. Same as Shakor, 
q.V. 


Shackory (tribe; also Cacores, Chicora, 
Schoccoree, Schockoores, Sharberies, 
Shoccoree), 27, 80, 121 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, see Cooper, 
Anthony Ashley 

Shakor (town; also Shabor), 28, 80, 
121 


Sharberies (tribe), 99, 121. Same as 
Shackory, q.v. 

Sharpe, William, 64-5, 106 

Shawan River, 22. Alias Rorenock 
River, q.v. 

Shells, 10, 42 

Shenandoah River, 75 

Shenandoah Valley, ix, 89, 135 

Shickehammany (village; also Chicka- 
hominy), 15, 74 

Shields, Indian, go 

Ships, 51 

Shoccoree (tribe), 121. Same as Shack- 
ory, q.v. 

Shot, 41. See also Guns 

Silver, 30, 43 

Siouan (tribe), 79, 111-2, 115-6, 118, 
120-2, 124, 133 

Sissipahaw (tribe), 121 

Slaves and Slavery, 28, 32 

Sleeping arrangements, see Hammocks 

Smith, John, 115, 117 

Smith, Lawrence, 88n 

Smoke, 26 

Snakeroot powder, 36 

Snakes, 15, 37 

Snow, 34 

Snow Creek, 88, 88n 

South Anna River, 74 

South-branch (of James River), 20 

South-branch (of Rappahannock Riv- 
er), 17 

South Carolina, 83n, 117, 132 

South Carolina Historical Society, 83n 

South Fork (of Shenandoah River), 75 

South Western Mountains, 74 

Southampton, Earl of, see Wriothesley, 


enry 

Southern Pines, N.C., 80n 

Spaniards, 31-2, 43, 82n, 84n 

Spear Mountains, 77 

Speed, John, g2-3 

Spiders, 36-7 

Spirits, Indian, 138 

Spon, Jacob, 7on, 106-7, 134 

Sports, Indian, 26-7, 118 

Spotswood, Alexander, 132 

Squirrels, 15 

Stag (Indian emblem), 12. See also 
Deer 

Stamford (Stanford, Stantford), Conn., 
53, 55-6, 59-61, 66, 104-5 

Stanardsville, Va., 75 

Stanford, see Stamford 

Stantford, see Stamford 

Staunton River, 77-8, 116, 118 

Stegge, Colonel Thomas, 76, 76n 

Stokes County, N.C., 87n 

Stone slinging, 27 

Strack, Christian, 134 

Strassburg, Va., 75 

Stratford, Conn., 50, 52-3, 104 

Strickler, H. M., 75, 184 


Stuart, James, 124 

Suala (Sualian) Mountains, 9, 11, 28, 
32. See also Sara 

Sualy (town), 9. See also Sara 

Sugar Creak, 82n 

Sugaw Creek, 123-4 

Sugaw (tribe), 122 

Superstition, 28. See also Religion 

Surry County, Va., 101, 103 

Susquehanna (tribe; also Sasquesa- 
hanaugh, Sasquesahanough), 13, 22, 
41, 77, 113-5. See also Jackzetavon 

Swan (Indian emblem), 12 

Swans, 38 

Swanton, John R., 134 

Swepsonville, N.C., 121 

Swift Run Gap, 75 

Sword, 30 


Tacci (tribe), 10 

Tagkanysough, Indian god, 18 

Talbot, Richard, 97-8 

Talbot, William, vii, x, 4-7, 77, 86, 
gin, 92M, 95-9, 113, 127 

Taliaferro, Francis, 88n 

Taliaferro, John, 88n 

Taliaferro (Talifer, Talifro, Tallifro), 
Robert, (Jr. and Sr.), 34, 88, 88n 

Taliaferro (Talifer, Talifro, Tallifro) 
family, 88 

Taliaferro’s Mount, 88n 

Talifer, Robert, see Taliaferro, Robert 

Talifro, Robert, see Taliaferro, Robert 

Tallifro family, see Taliaferro family 

Tanx-Pemotinck (alias Aquatt), 11. 
See also Pzemotinck 

Tarantula, 37. See also spiders 

Terrapin (Indian ensign), 18 

Thievishness of Indians, 27 

Thomas, Cyrus, 87n, 134-5 

Time keeping, 13 

Tomahittans (tribe), 125 

Tools, see Arms, Axes, Hoes, Knives, 
Scissors 

Tortoise (Indian ensign), 13 

Toskiroro (tribe), 33, 125-6. Same as 
Tuscarora, q.v. 

Toteros (tribe), 116, 122 

Tottopottoma, Indian King, 16 

Towns, Indian, 27, 30. For names of 
places, see names of individual towns 

Toys, 42 

Trade, 33, 41-8, 94, 114, 133 

Trading Ford, 81 

Trading Path, 84, 133 

Trails, 113, 133 

Transmigration of souls, Indian belief 
in, 14 

Transportation, 27. See also Trails 

Tree notching, 39, 11 

Trees, see names of individual trees; 
e.g., Oaks 

Tribal councils, Indian, 113. See also 
Government 

Trinkets, 42 

Turkeys, 40 

Tuscarora (tribe; also Toskiroro, Tus- 
karood), 88, 838, 112, 125-6 

Tuscarora War, 125 

Tuskarood (tribe), see Tuscarora 
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Tutelos (tribe), 116, 118 


Union County, N.C., 123 

Upper Saura Town, 123 

Usheries (tribe; also Esah, Iswa), 31, 
43, 82, 82n, 83n, 84, 99, 123-4. Same 
as Catawba, q.v. 

Ushery (Lake), 30-1 

Ushery (town), 42, 82, 84n, 86, 92 

Uwharrie Mountains, 80-1 

Uwharrie River, 122 


Vandera, Joan de la, 122 
Vermilion, 28, 42 

Verner, Coolie, 137, 139 
Verrazano, Giovanni da, 72 
Verrazano’s Sea, 71, 73, 95 


Warren County, Va., 

Warrennuncock Hedin: dialect), 9 

Wataree (Watary) River, 80, feat 

Wataree (tribe; also Guatari), 80, 99, 
121-2 

Watary (town), 28. See also Wataree 
River 

Waterfowl, 38 

Watling, 27 

Waxhaw (tribe), 81. 


q.v. 

Wayland, J. W., 75, 135 

Waynesboro, Va., 75 

Waxhaw Creek, 81. See also Wisacky 

Weddersfield, see Wethersfield 

Weir Creek, 88n 

Westmeath, Earl of, see Nugent, Ri- 
chard 

Westo (tribe), 83n, 120, 124-5. Same 
as Oustack, q.v. 

Wethersfield, Conn., 55, 104 

Wheat, 39 

Wheels used in accounting time, 13 

White, John, 72 


Same as Wisacky, 
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Wildcats, 10, 16-17, 41 

WH eMre We Oe 

Wimble, James, 94 

Winthrop, John, the Younger, x, 47, 
49-51, 53, 56-64, 66-7, 96, 103-4, 107 

Winthrop Papers, 49 

Wisacky (town), 29-30, 81 

Wisacky (tribe; also Waxhaw), 81, 99, 


123 

Wisacky Marsh, 32, 82 

Wolf (Indian emblem), 14 

Wolves, 10, 18 

Women, Indian, 13, 28, 30-1 

Wood, Abraham, viii, 73, 76n, 78, 83, 
119-20, 125 

Woodward, Henry, 82n, 120, 125 

Wriothesley, Henry, grd Earl of 
Southampton, 73n 

Writing, Indian, 12. See also Educa- 
tion 


Xuala (tribe), 
Sara, q.v. 
Xuale (tribe), 87n. Same as Sara, q.v. 


122-3, 135. Same as 


Yadkin River, 79n, 80n, 81, 116, 122-4 

Yale University, 50 

Yeardley, Sir George, 120-1 

York, Duke of, (later James II), see 
James II, King of England 

York County, S.C., 124 

York River, 15, 114. According to 
Lederer, another name for the 
Pemzoncock, q.v., and same _ as 
Pamunkey, q.v. 

Yorke doctors (i.e., New York), 59, 


105 
Yuchi (tribe), 124-5. Same as Oustack, 
q.V. 


Zynodoa (mountain pass), ix, 38 
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